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Sea Blitz: Spring Unleashes New Nazi Blows 





Men against fire 


(A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research ) 


Any FIRE CHIEF will tell you that 
the speed with which he can get to 
a fire is as important as the skill and 
courage of his men in actually fighting 
a blaze. Today the greatest help in 
saving vital minutes is modern gaso- 
line-driven fire equipment. Picturesque 
as was the old horse-drawn fire engine 
with its smoking boiler, it could not 
attain the speed of modern equipment 
nor could it pump the torrents of water 
required in modern fire-fighting. 

Each successive improvement in 
automotive engines and their fuels has 
aided not only the fire-fighters of Amer- 
ica but also the users of all other kinds 
of automotive vehicles. 

Since the tendency of fuel to knock 
has been a limiting factor in the design 
of more efficient engines, the steady rise 


in the anti-knock (octane) value of 


gasoline has played and will continue 
to play a vital part in this progress. 
Each advance in gasoline anti-knock 
quality can be utilized by the auto- 
motive industry to produce engines of 
still greater power, performance and 
economy. Thus the use by oil refiners 
of Ethyl’s preduct, tetraethyl lead, as an 
anti-knock ingredient in gasoline, con- 
tributes to the day-to-day improvement 
of automotive equipment of all types. 
Because engines and fuels are insep- 
arably related in their further develop- 
ment, Ethyl research workers are co- 
operating with technical men 
in both the automotive and 
petroleum industries. The 
Ethy] laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino are 
helping to coordinate the 


developments of both in- 


ey 


dustries and are contributing the re- 
sults of many tests and experiments 
with possible future fuels and engines. 
At the same time our service enginee: 
in the field are working with mar 
commercial users of engines and fue 
in the practical application of labor 
tory findings. 

To engineers in every phase 
automotive development we exter 
an invitation to avail themselves of o: : 
research and service facilities. Eth 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Buil 


ing, New York City. 


Better and more economical 
transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 











Polishing two quadrillion 


~ * 
grains of rice 
A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


a seems to know why, but 
| the whole world has always de- 
manded that every grain of rice it eats 
be polished and shiny. It doesn’t grow 
that way, so how make it saleable? 
Yeats ago someone invented the rice 
mill—a steel barrel inside which spins 
an emery wheel. Rice is fed between 
inner barrel surface and spinning 
wheel, and comes out the bottom, pol- 
ished and shiny. But the steel barrel 
and emery wheel—two hard surfaces 
—broke too many rice grains which 
were wasted or, if included, reduced 
the appearance and value of the rice. 
Something softer was needed. Wood 


was tried; still too hard. Rubber was 
used but it wore out too quickly. A 
B. F. Goodrich representative in the 
Orient asked his company to investi- 
gate. Research men in Akron who had 
never seen a rice field built a sample 
mill, began experiments. Finally they 
developed a rubber so tough it lasts 
longer than the steel barrel, so soft it 
protects the rice from breakage, yet 
hard enough so that rice is held 
against the emery wheel for polishing. 

Then, for extra value, B. F. Good- 
rich engineers developed a way to 
make the rubber in adjustable sections 
so that as it does finally wear, the 


correct clearance can be maintained for 
longer life. 

These B. F. Goodrich rice blocks 
now polish practically all the world’s 
crop of machine-polished rice, esti- 
mated at sixty million tons, 2 million- 
billion (2,000,000,000,000,000) 
grains. They are standard in every na- 
tion just as many other Goodrich 
improvements are standard in almost 
every manufacturing plant here. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


‘Goodrich 


Ginst in Rubber 





NEWSWEEK 


SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 


*Swandaful: Wanda Harlow wa: 
ed a divorce; also her maiden na 
restored. Wanda, who wandada 

vorce, now is Wanda Devorss. 


Schoolish: The breath-holdiy 
champ of an Qakland (Cali’. 
school is George Harrison, 11, wi: 
stood pat on an inhale for 60-odd sec- 
onds. Later, in a hospital, he came 
to... Cleveland club women, know- 
ing columnist Franklin P. Adams to 
be fussy about correct English, !a- 
bored two weeks over a note asking 
him to address their club. Came 
this reply: “I don’t never speak” 
. - A Montreal prisoner nearly col- 
lapsed when the judge, hearing thie 
charge, droned: “Sine die.” The pris- 
oner revived only when solicitous 
savants tenderly explained that 


C R E A T I V E “die,” when trailing “sine,” has no 


macabre significance. 


a) Cs ee oa a a Fodder: They’ve allowed $1,800 


workmen’s compensation to a New 
York nurse whose earning capacity 
was interrupted when, dining at a 
nurses’ home, she “took a mouthful 
of exceedingly hot potatoes”—so 
hot, she said, they knocked her cold. 
She also burned her hand on the po- 
tatoes, though this is not to imply 
that nurses do not eat potatoes with 
a fork .. . John Biggs came down 
with a stomach-ache while dining at 
a Broadway restaurant. Mr. Biggs, 
a circus man who eats razor blades, 
tacks, and similar peculiar proven- 
engineering that those who use it most and know it der, was nonplussed. His stomach, 

; is : he said, never had bothered him be- 
best term it “creative engineering.” Its several benefits Sate 


O distinctive is New Departure 


include these two of particular significance now: aid to : - 
F df ’ ‘ Plunderers: A gray-haired thie! 


manufacturers in reducing costs and an accelerated de- who has spent 30 of his 81 years in 
, 7 ; ; jail told a New York magistrate: 

velopment of new departures in the ball bearing of “My big mistake was the one year | 
i did honest work. There was an ac- 

cident and I lost one eye. That 

Duality taught me a lesson.” .. . A Los An- 

geles tax official, aghast at discov- 

ering that a million-dollar glass fa: 

tory had been stolen—buildings, ma- 

chinery, materials, and all—report- 

ed to his superiors with deep emo- 

tion: “Something drastic should be 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING done about such things.” 


Destiny: The request before the 
Jersey legislators was for $25,000 
to modernize the State House ligh' 
ing system. Just then the lights wen! 
out. During fifteen minutes of dark 
ness the solons decided to vote aye 
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Damage to telephone lines by 

storm and fire. Then an urgent 
call to Western Electric for supplies. 
And a quick answer—deliveries by 
truck, train and plane. 


On the weather front, repair crews 

find everything they need at an emer- 
gency supply depot and go into action fully 
equipped. Geared to render such supply 
service to Bell System companies, Western 
Electric aids these telephone men to restore 
service quickly... 








0: so that the 
telephone sub- 
scriber can say: 

“YES, THANKS, 


MY TELEPHONE’S 
WORKING AGAIN.” 








Western ELec§Grie wie: 













































‘That reminds me 
of the 4 HIGHS in 


FIRE CHIEF gasoline” 


H | G H volatility to give you instant starts 
H | G H power to breeze you up the hills 
H | G H anti-knock to give you velvet smoothness 


H | G H mileage to give you savings 


ource Ubleome x | 
TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN —Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen 
in the lively full-hour Texaco Star Theatre Program. Every Wed. 
Night—C.B.S.—9:00 E. S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. 
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LIQUID- COOLED 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


a the Army’s famed 
fighter planes — the Bell 
Airacobra, the Lockheed 
P-38 Interceptor and the 
Curtiss P-40 —there’s an 
Allison liquid-cooled en- 
gine whose in-line design 
helps make them the fast, 
fit fighters they are. 


This advanced air power 
is the product of the 
American Aircraft Industry 
in collaboration with the 
U.S. Army—both pledged 
to the duty of arming 
us best. 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
















manageable. 








groomed. 





ET Kreml, every day, keep your 
hair looking its best — non- 
greasy, well-groomed. 
Remember, Kreml does more 
for your hair than just give it good 
looks. Kreml actually checks ex- 
cessive falling hair, removes dan- 
druff scales, relieves itchy scalp. 
Even women say Kreml works 
wonders with hair — gives it an 


<4 Watered Willie: Soaks 
his hair to comb it. Sel- 
dom gets to see anybody. 
Ought to know that water 
robs hair of natural oils, 
leaves it brittle, wild. 
Kreml keeps hair softly 


Goose-Grease Gus: The > 
masher type. Gets no place 
fast. Thinks he’s irresist- 
ible with that greasy mat 
of hair. Usually has dan- 
druff, too. Kreml grease- 
lessly grooms hair and re- | 
moves dandruff scales. 


<4 Baldy Bob: Looks like 
a has-been with his “has- 
been hair”. Acts apolo- 
getic from the moment he 
removes his hat. Too bad. 
Too late. Kreml and prop- 
er care might've helped 
him keep his hair. 


“Go right in, sir!” >» 
There’s no waiting for | 
men who know Kreml. It |_ 
makes your hair a big | 
business asset. Beneficial 
oils in this tonic-dressing 
keep hair lustrous and 
looking naturally well- 


























enviable sheen — makes it easier 
to manage, especially after per- 
manents,. 

Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at 
your drugstore and barber shop. 

Ask for Kreml Shampoo, too. 
It has an 80% olive oil base and 
cleanses your scalp thoroughly, 
leaves your hair softer, more lus- 
trous; more manageable. 


DONT USE WATER A USE 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES = CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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Evacuation of Norway 


May I be permitted to call your attep. 
tion to an error of fact? In your calendy 
of the war you state that Germany jp. 
vaded Norway April 9, and the Allies with. 
drew May 2. This is not correct. The 
Allied forces withdrew from Northern Nor. 
way June 9 after having successfully recap. 
tured the city of Narvik together with 
Norwegian forces. British and French 
forces were withdrawn from Norway in or. 
der to bolster the desperate plights of the 
Allies in Flanders. 









































HANS OLAV 
Press Attaché 


Royal Norwegian Legation 
Washington, D.C. 













It is true that the Allies did not with. 
draw from the whole of Norway unii! June 
9, when they left Narvik. But all of South. 
ern and Central Norway was abandoned in 
early May—all of Norway south of Steink. 
jer on May 2, and the Steinkjer line itself 
and Namsos on May 8. 





Uniamericans 


I note with interest the suggestion of 
Paul Bruhl in his letter (Newsweer, 
March 10) that we be called Unameri- 
cans. Shades of Martin Dies! 

WILBERT C. GREEN 

San Pedro, Calif. 


Mr. Bruhl wires Newsweek from De- 
troit that he made a “terrible mistake” in 
suggesting that people of this country be 
called “Unamericans” to distinguish them 
from South Americans. He meant to say 
“Uniamericans.” 








Envoy Complexities 

Can you tell me why the Czechs were 
neglected when Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 
Jr. was sent to London last week as Unit- 
ed States emissary to the Polish, Belgian, 
Norwegian, and Netherlands exiled gov- 
ernments? The Czechs also have a govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. 

WILLIS K. FALLAN JR. 
Chicago, IIl. 


The explanation, rather complicated 
even to international lawyers, lies in purely 
technical details. Other exiled governments 
to which Biddle is accredited are consid- 
ered continuing constitutional govern- 
ments in refuge. Eduard Benes, who now 
heads the Czecho-Slovakian National 
Committee in London, actually resigned 
as Czech President when Hacha assumed 
that office. As a result, the Czecho-Slovak- 
ian committee is legally more like the de 
Gaulle Free French organization than like 
the other refugee governments in Britain. 
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LEVEN CELEBRITIES accept the mysterious 












dinner invitation of a Washington woman. 
Only ten leave her apartment alive. Leslie Ford has 
written a mystery fairly crawling with foreign 
agents, lobbyists, shadowy figures—and suspense, 
Your old friends Colonel Primrose and (still-a- 
widow) Grace Latham tackle a fantastic situation 
—fantastic at any time but the present. In seven 
lively installments, starting in this week’s Post. 


"Glee Toul f 


Skeletons on the front page 


“She looks like a witch, her hair hanging loose, working her 
typewriter, clatter, clatter, clatter, writing about folks dead 
fifty years. And the editor says to print every word!”...A 
strange story by the author of “Country Editor,” Henry 
Beetle Hough. Read The Herald in Her Heart. 


What does 4-H stand for? 


“Head, Heart, H---, H----’? It also stands for a youth 
movement that is revolutionizing American agriculture. Read 
how 1,500,000 boys and girls all over the U. S. are making 
farming a paying adventure. COLOR PHOTOS. 


Drama of the trotting circuit 


Five trotting horses, fanning 
around the bend into the 
homestretch in a dead heat, 
and the youngster was due 
to ‘‘ease up a bit” and let a 
stablemate win... Read 
Monarch the Bum, by George 
Agnew Chamberlain. 


By what wily scheme does Hitler 
force refugees to create chaos in 
countries like the U. S.? (A maneu- 
ver that seems to work whether we 
let them in or not, whether we feed 
them or not.) From more than 1000 
foreign letters, state and diplomatic 
sources, the author reveals the aim 
of Germany’s ruthless program to 
kick out 450,000 refugees, make 
them pay for the privilege, and 
dump them where they’ll do the 
most harm. Read War by Refugee. 


A revealing report by 


SAMUEL LUBELL 


““My wife bullied me into culture” 


A tone-deaf lawyer is bullied by his wife to work on an im- 
possible project—a highbrow self-supporting music festival in 
a musicless community. Jim Perry gives you the story in J’Ul 
Get the Music—You Can Listen. 


= One night of bundling 


Time—1794. Place—Nova Scotia. She 


- —to the wrong man..-A short story 

| proving all roads (even in a snowstorm) 
lead to romance. The Wedding Gift, by 
Thomas H. Raddall. In the new Satur- 
day Evening Post, page 20. 


Somerset Maugham’s War Journal 


Continuing the story of the novelist’s flight from dying 
France and his work behind the battle lines of war-torn 
Europe ... ALSO His Honor, the Judge, by Arthur Train, in 
which Mr. Tutt cross-examines himself! ... Editorials, poems, 
cartoons—all in the new Post. 





READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 
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MARCH 291 ISSUE...NOW ON SALE 
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HURRICANES 


TO MANUFACTURE KILOWATTS! 


Man-made hurricanes, created and 
controlled by Sturtevant Draft Fans, 
quicken the fires of modern power 
plants 


The fearful fury of a hurricane seems far 
beyond the power of man to create or con- 
trol. Yet, to supply the immense amount 
of air required by the huge boiler furnaces 
ofa large, modern steam power plant, necessi- 
tates equipment able to move air at velocities 
far exceeding hurricane speed. 


For instance, the 3-ton rotor of the Sturte- 
vant Turbovane Mechanical Draft Fan shown 
at the right is designed to rotate at a tip- 
speed of almost 4% miles per minute—well 
over double the highest wind velocities re- 
corded during the heaviest hurricanes! 





In the world’s largest power plant—Hudson 
Avenue station of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N.Y.—are 173 Sturtevant 
Mechanical Draft Fans collectively capable 
of moving 11,000 tons of air and gas per 
hour! Rendering similar service are thou- 
sands of other Sturtevant Draft Fans in power 
plants, large and small, from coast to coast. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 





Above: Sturtevant Rotor for one of 
four Draft Fans built by Sturtevant 
for a large New England utility. This 
rotor is designed to operate at the 
enormous peripheral speed of 414 
miles per minute! 


Left: World’s largest mechanical draft 
fan, erected for test at Sturtevant plant. 
Now serving-world’s largest high pres- 
sure boiler (1,000,000 Ib. per hr. capac- 
ity; 1425 Ib. pressure; 925F. total steam 
temperature) at Logan, W. Va., plant of 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
(American Gas and Electric Company). 


If you have a Mechanical Draft, Dust and Fume 
Removal, Drying, Heating, Ventilating, Indus- 
trial Air Conditioning, or other air-handling 
problem of any kind—call on Sturtevant’s 81 
years of air engineering experience to help you 
solve it Properly and Profitably. 


Sturtevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Lt dhs With 
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Birtupay: Thomas E. Dewey, Ney 
York District Attorney and recent Repub. 
lican Presidential aspirant, 39, March 94 


Marriep: Hattie McDaniel, Negro char. 
acter actress who received the Academy 
Award for her work in “Gone Wit! the 
Wind,” and James Lloyd Crawford, tos 
Angeles, Calif., real-estate man, in Tiicson, 
Ariz., March 21. Miss McDaniel, whose 
real name is Hattie Lankfard, has been 
married twice before. 


Divorcep: Gypsy Rose 
Lee, strip-tease specialist, 
and Arnold R. Mizzy, 
New York dental-supply 
manufacturer, in Chicago, 
Ill., March 17. They were 
married in 1937 in a water 
taxi off the coast of Cali- ~ International 
fornia. After the divorce, Gypsy Rose 
her attorney announced 
that Miss Lee would “remain single awhile 
to please her public” . . . Maria Zimbalist 
Goelet, daughter of Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, and the late singer Alma Gluck, 
and Ogden Goelet of New York City, in 
Reno, Nev., March 20. They were married 
April 19, 1938, and have no children 





Honorep: Marian Anderson, Philadel- 
phia-born Negro contralto whose mother 
once washed clothes to support her, with 
the Edward W. Bok $10,000 award for hav- 
ing done the most for Philadelphia during 
the past year, March 17. Previous award 
winners include Dr. Leopold Stokowski, 
orchestra leader, Cornelius McGillicudy 
(Connie Mack), manager of the Philacel- 
phia Athletics, and Dr. Chevalier Jackson, 
famous bronchoscopic surgeon. 


Diep: Frank Carson, 
59, retired assistant man- 
aging editor of The New 
York Daily News, of a 
heart attack, in Tucson, 
Ariz., March 19. As a 
Chicago city editor in the 
turbulent postwar years 
Carson was an exponent 
of what he called “muscle 
journalism,” wherein anything—kidnap- 
ing, wire-tapping, or faked legal papers— 
was justified if he beat his competitor in 
the race for front-page news . . . Philibert 
Hippolyte Marcelin Besson, 43, “the in- 
credible Philibert” of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, at Riom prison, March 16. A 
combination of comedian and zany politi- 
cian—he usually wore a bright blue straw 
hat as he roared through Paris on a molor- 
cycle—“the incredible Philibert” finally 
landed in prison for his eternal nose- 
thumbing attitude toward the gendarmerie 
... Constance Mayfield Rourke, 55, aut!or 
(“American Humor” and “Audubon”) nd 
literary critic, after a fall suffered |ast 
week, in Grand Rapids, Mich., March 25. 
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Nobody Working Here! 
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You steer... 7Gud Louve does the work! 


YOU'RE not at work, when you're Fluid Driving. 
You’re steering today’s most ingenious and obedi- 
ent car... and you'll get a big kick out of it! 


Fluid Drive is the first new motor car feature in 
years that does something really big for the driver! 


You never quite get over the wonder of gears that 
are shifted for you... of power applied through oil, 
so smoothly that you can’t make it jerk or buck! 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 


You put on the brakes for a traffic light... but you 
stay in high gear position! You glide 


In all your normal driving, you drive this way... and 
you realize what a lot of tiresome work there is in ordi- 


nary driving ... and what a relief Fluid Driving brings. 


Try Fluid Drive with Vacamatic transmission at 
your Chrysler dealer’s. It’s standard equipment on 
most Chrysler models this year and only a few dollars 
extra on the lowest-price Chryslers. So it’s quite 
inexpensive ... and so delightful you'll never want 
to go back to the old-fashioned way of driving. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is waiting for you to 
know all about Fluid Driving. A phone call from you 
will bring a Chrysler to your door! 





away again when the light changes... 
but all you’ve done is to step on the gas! 








BE MODERN—with Fluid Drive 


and Vacamatic Transmission— 






- Chrysler’s Safety Clutch is like a lifeboat on 
a ship. You will use it very seldom, but 
you’re mighty glad to have it when you 
need it. A very valuable safeguard for park- 


ing ... for maneuvering your car in close 





quarters or dangerous places! 


ca FOR SAFETY! 
THE 


FOR TH * Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every 


{stavatcoure! Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


*All prices delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included, transpor- 
tation, and state or local taxes extra. Fluid Drive and Vacamatic 
transmission available at slight additional cost on Royal and 
Windsor models. Prices subject to change without notice. 


hrysler ! 
















THE SUNNY SOUTH BEGINS UP NORTH 











© THE "'SOUTH WIND"' OF THE PENNSYLVANIA — 2912 HOURS 
TO MIAMI —READY TO LEAVE CHICAGO'S UNION STATION 


Modern Sleeper-Coach travel luxury—for a day-coach fare—is yours 
in the “South Wind.” The whole train is for every passenger—air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed, engineered for an unbelievably smooth 
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The STAINLESS FLEET 


Chicagoan ¢ El Capitans * Golden Gates 
¢ Kansas Cityan * San Diegan * Super 
Chief ¢* Tulsan of the Santa Fe 


Champions of the Aflantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & 
Maine-Maine Central 

Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr 
¢ Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr ¢ 
Sam Houston Zephyr °* Silver Streak 
Zephyr °* Texas Rocket ¢* Twin Cities 
Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs of the Burlington 
Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coastf- 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets 
¢ Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets of the 
Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 








f 
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tide. Observation-Lounge, Buffet and handsome Diner hold out a 
luxurious welcome. @ Your Sleeper-Coach seat is reserved. You 
prepare for the night in a spacious dressing room—then tip back 
your deep-cushioned chair to reclining position, watch the lights go 
dim, and drop off to sleep in the newest kind of travel comfort! 





OrrerRING sunny 
welcome to winter- 
weary people, 8 swift Budd-built 
streamliners of stainless steel head 
south from Chicago and New York. 
Since their inauguration, these mod- 
ern luxury trains have doubled the 
number of Florida visitors who ar- 
rive by rail. Like the others of the 
Budd-built Stainless Fleet, they have 
given America a new reason to ride 
the trains again. 





And they’ve proved to the railroads 
that this new kind of travel luxury — 
the lure of “personality” trains rich 
in beauty, comfort and advanced 
engineering — pays well. These truly 
lightweight trains are money-makers, 
traveling full, costing less to operate. 

Every car of the Stainless Fleet is 
Budd-built of the strongest known 
material suitable for structural pur- 
poses: imperishable stainless steel — 
its full strength and safety factors 


retained by the exclusive SHOTWELD* 
system of fabrication. 

Every year, more Budd-built trains 
bring more runs into profitable opera- 
tion—convincing testimony to the pro- 
gressive policies of the railroads that 
operate them. Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Defense ‘Disclosures’ 


Don't be surprised or alarmed if Sena- 
ator Truman’s special committee to inves- 
tigate the defense program turns up some- 
thing “sensational” soon after it starts 
public hearings April 7. The committee got 
only a $15,000 appropriation, thinks that 
is far from enough, and hopes to spring 
some “scandal” (perhaps about contracts) 
at the outset to force Senate colleagues to 
loosen up with more funds. If that initial 
maneuver works, there'll be no extensive 
muckraking. The committee’s members, 
generally friendly to the Administration, 
merely want to keep tabs on the defense 
organization and make all its personnel 
realize there’s a watchdog on the job. 


Anti-Ism Drive 


Attorney General Jackson has been 
quietly prodding Congress for $500,000 for 
enforcing the little-known Voorhis Act. 
This is the law that required all foreign- 
affiliated political organizations or civilian- 
military groups (like the Bund) to report 
their connections, sources of income, and 
purposes by Feb. 15. Since not one such 
organization has so far complied, Jackson 
is anxious to get going with prosecution of 
the groups’ officers. He is enthusiastic be- 
cause: (1) He believes the law, providing 
penalties for withholding the truth, is a 
much more “democratic” way of combat- 
ing fifth-column groups than throwing 
joiners into jail. (2) He thinks prompt and 
extensive enforcement of the Voorhis Act 
will deter passage of any hysterical and op- 
pressive sedition laws such as are being 
proposed. Chances for the appropriation 
are considered good. 


State Department ‘Censorship’ 


There’s considerable petty friction be- 
tween the State Department and other 
government branches over reports from 
abroad. Such departments as Commerce, 
Labor, Interior, and Agriculture can’t 
avoid censorship of their reports from 
Europe unless the mail is sent in State 
Department diplomatic pouches. Such mat- 
ter must now be left unsealed, and it is 
read by State Department men, who often 
remove information (particularly from 
Britain) deemed “of military importance.” 
This happens because the department has 


learned by experience that most other de- 
partments simply are not organized and 
trained to keep information strictly secret. 
The other departments naturally resent 
this withholding of their own information. 


Price-Fixing Plans 

Defense officials have systematically set 
the stage for prompt action if and when 
their fears of outlandish price rises start 
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Super-Defense Organization 


The President is now getting set 
to coordinate and systematize the 
whole defense effort. Here is the new 
administrative setup that will soon 
emerge: 

' Technically at the top will be a 
new agency—the Office of Emer- 
gency Management. It will function 
directly under Roosevelt and will be 
the central clearinghouse for alloca- 
tions of funds and for fiscal, person- } 
nel, and other routine matters. Part 
of the OEM staff is already picked. 
It may have no top director—except 


) E.DR. Under this OEM will be: 


1—The Office of Production Manage- 
ment (Knudsen, Hillman, etc.). 

2—A price adjustment office, under 
Leon Henderson, to look after general 
economic effects of defense, consumer 
protection, etc. 

3—An office or council of economic 
defense. This will direct export controls, 
the buying of commodities to keep the 
Axis from getting them, etc. The head 
man (or men) isn’t picked. 

4—A home-defense agency to coordi- 
nate civilian efforts and give non-mili- 
tary citizens a sense of participating in 
defense. After tussling with this prob- 
lem for two months, F.D.R. has asked 
ex-Ambassador Bullitt and Assistant 
Security Administrator Wayne Coy to 
work out details. Coy seems likely to 
head the agency. 

5—A Lend-Lease Administration. This 
is expected to work out a master agree- 
ment with the British regarding supplies 


sidiary agreement for each different kind 
of transaction. Harry Hopkins will di- 
rect this, will have Maj. Gen. James H. 
Burns as executive assistant, and will co- 
operate with small Army and Navy com- 
mittees to clear matériel for export. 


Heads of the above five agencies 
will have direct access to F. D. R. on 
policy questions, but the OEM will 
be the clearinghouse for all their 


} more routine matters. 





and will probably then negotiate a sub- } 








(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


coming true. In “establishing” prices now, 
officials must rely on the weapon of pub- 
licity and the threat of “taking over” 
plants. Though they prefer not to resort to 
rigid price control, OPM officials already 
have the complete draft of a bill for 
creating a Federal price-fixing board with 
clear powers. It will be hurriedly submit- 
ted to Congress if the price situation 
shows signs of running away under the 
impact of the new $7,000,000,000 aid-to- 
Britain appropriation. 


Washington Straws 


Representative Dies now has a news 
ticker in his office—so he can ti ne his 
committee’s announcements to get maxi- 
mum publicity ... Of the hundreds of tele- 
grams F.D.R. received after his “all-out” 
speech, he was most amused by this one 
from a Midwestern lady: “Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, thank you for taking such an interest 
in our country” . . . Army engineers in 
Washington, having been given full data 
on China’s Burma Road, are working out 
complete plans for its improvement so 
that it can handle much greater supplies 
... Publisher Frank Gannett’s Committee 
to Uphold Constitutional Government is 
preparing a national campaign for a con- 
stitutional amendment limiting Presidents 
to two terms. 





East Africa Strategy 


"Eiwes’s one little-noted factor behind 
Britain’s haste to wind up its East Afri- 
can campaign. The British are, of course, 
pushing this action to free soldiers there 
for reinforcing the Libyan army, deplet- 
ed by the transfer of troops to Greece, and 
also to beat the rainy season, expected 
next month. But at least equally impor- 
tant is the desire to clear the entire East 
African area of enemy land and naval 
forces. Then, the British hope, President 
Roosevelt could see his way clear to lift 
neutrality restrictions which now prevent 
U.S. ships from entering the Gulf of Aden 
or Red Sea areas. This would permit de- 
livery (via the Cape of Good Hope) of 
vital American war supplies directly to 
the Cairo area, Britain’s chief supply base 
for its Mediterranean and Balkan cam- 


paigns. 


Laval Rebuff 


Here’s an illustration of how Pierre La- 
val’s power has waned—at least tempo- 
rarily: When Admiral Darlan was in Paris 
recently, Laval told him that he intended 
to resume residence at his chateau near 
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Vichy. Darlan told him flatly that he’d 
have to get formal permission from Mar- 
shal Pétain and then went on to intimate 
that Pétain would refuse if Laval did ask 
him. Laval then protested to Nazi Am- 
bassador Abetz, who’s said to have told 
him coldly that it would be better if he 
didn’t raise the question, for the present 
at least. 


Nazi Swedish Pressure 


The current crisis in the Balkans has 
obscured new Nazi pressure on Sweden. 
Berlin is again turning the heat on the 
Swedish Government to force it to permit 
shipment of Nazi troops into Norway over 
Swedish railroads. Sweden, is objecting, but 
the Nazis, apparently unwilling to risk 
sending large numbers of troops to Nor- 
way via the Skagerrak or North Sea, are 
increasing their pressure, and Sweden may 
yet feel forced to give in. Presumably Ger- 
many \/ants to reinforce its Norwegian 
garrisons to prevent other British raids 
like that against the Lofoten Islands, but 
it may also be building up its forces for 
an invasion attempt against Scotland. 


Japanese Elite Guard 


Plans are well under way in Japan for 
the formation of a Storm Troop-Elite 
Guard organization composed of reserv- 
ists, youths not yet in the Army, and ex- 
servicemen. On instructions from the War 
Ministry, and apparently with the advice 
of Nazi “technical” missions now in Ja- 
pan, army officers on home duty are lin- 
ing up eligibles in their districts, picking 
them particularly for their sympathies 
toward totalitarianism. Duties of the or- 
ganization would be to “keep order” at 
home, but it actually will be a powerful po- 
litical tool in the hands of army-backed 
Cabinet leaders. 


Dutch Colonial Troubles 


Surface calm conceals considerable dis- 
sension between the Dutch exile govern- 
ment in London and colonial officials at 
Batavia in the Netherlands Indies. The 
latter have taken to ignoring the London 
government’s demands for information, or 
else pointedly addressing communications 
to the royal family. During the recent Far 
East crisis, the London government had 
to send several peremptory cables to Ba- 
tavia ordering the administration to soft- 
pedal its animosity toward Japan. One of 
these cables countermanded the Batavia 
order to all Dutch vessels to seek neutral 
harbors. 

’ 


Russia’s China Advisers 


Ever since the Sino-Japanese war started, 
Russia has maintained military advisers 
with the Chinese Army. While the official 
Russian Military Mission has remained in 
the Chinese capital, these advisers have 
usually been with first-line troops on ac- 


tion fronts. Every now and then, Moscow 
has withdrawn its advisers, nearly always 
to the gloating of the Japanese press, which 
tries to read into each withdrawal evi- 
dence of a break between Russia and 
China. But the Soviet always replaces 
these men. As neutral military attachés 
in Chungking point out, Moscow is clever- 
ly giving as many military men as possible 
firsthand knowledge of Japanese fighting 
technique, equipment, etc. 


Foreign Notes 


Watch for a major war-contract profit- 
eering scandal in Australia involving a 
group of prominent industrialists and a 
Cabinet member . . . For the first time 
since the American Civil War, when U.S. 
Southern ports were blockaded, Italy is 
seriously attempting to grow cotton. Close 
to 200,000 acres are being planted this 
year, yielding about 6 to 8% of Italy’s 
normal cotton needs . . . Among the in- 
structors of the Netherlands Indies air 
force are eight U.S. pilots, who are, inci- 
dentally, U.S. Army Reserve officers .. . 
Archduke Otto, the Hapsburg pretender, 
slipped quietly into Mexico from Texas 
recently to confer with Austrian refugees 
there. He still hopes for British support 
to put him on the Austrian throne. 





U.S. vs. Junkmen 


Dean officials are trying to find ways 
to crack down on the nation’s junk dealers. 
It’s found that a weird situation is devel- 
oping under which aluminum, zinc, and 
nickel scrap is often being sold by these 
dealers at much higher prices than the new 
metal coming direct from mills. This is 
largely because small manufacturers of non- 
defense items are so frantic for supplies of 
these metals that they will pay dearly for 
them. The government has even learned of 
cases where defense contractors got more 
strategic metals than they needed and sold 
the new metal to junk dealers at a profit. 
At a convention of the Association of 
Waste Material Dealers last week, gov- 
ernment men warned the members to keep 
prices down “or else.” And now the De- 
fense Commission has announced maxi- 
mum prices for aluminum scrap. But it’s 
recognized that, as long as the extreme 
demand for the metals exists, the govern- 
ment must take much more drastic action 
if it is to prevent “bootlegging” at high 
prices among the nation’s 15,000 or more 
junkmen. 


New Products 


Recent German experiments in printing 
with type or plates cast from synthetic 
resins have been pronounced successful. 
The new resin type, it’s said, gives a sharp 
impression and, like metal type, can be re- 
cast ...A Japanese firm will soon begin 
producing large quantities of synthetic 
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hemp made from waste banana skins . 

Corrosion-proof and durable fly screens 
made of a plastic (vinylidene chloride) aye 
now being tried out in various clim:tes. 


IBA Publicity 


The Investment Bankers Association jg 
about to undertake a new publicity «am- 
paign to enlist public good will. It will soft. 
pedal the former theme that unemploy- 


ment resulted from too many governient 
restrictions on investments in new enter- 
prises. The organization will concen! rate 


on movie shorts and radio transcriptions 
depicting the growth of America’s free en- 
terprises and the important role invest- 
ment bankers have played in that growth, 
The films, furnished free to small theaters, 
won’t bear the IBA’s name and will treat 
the investment bankers’ role subtly. 





Movie Lines 


British officials have laid plans to pro- 
duce this year at least 40 documentary 
films publicizing Britain, its history, peo- 
ple, etc., for worldwide showing . . . War- 
ner Brothers plan a movie on the life of 
the late composer George Gershwin and 
have arranged with his brother, Ira, to 
write the story ... RKO is about ready to 
release three newsreel shorts on Nazi ac- 
tivities in Brazil, Chile, and Argentina. 


Rocket Shells 


Watch for sensational stories soon about 
rockets shot from artillery and small arms. 
Developed by a Swiss scientist, the rockets 
would be fired by smokeless powder, and 
the rocket principle would go into opera- 
tion only after the shell had left the gun. 
The inventor claims a rocket artillery shell 
would have a range of 62 to 341 miles and, 
because of its high velocity, terrific hitting 
power. A small-arms rocket shell would be 
powerful enough for use against tanks or 
pillboxes. It’s hoped also to adapt the rock- 
et principle to aerial bombs, increasing 
their speed and accuracy. Successful pre- 
liminary tests are claimed, and further 
tests, probably in Switzerland, are planned 
for the near future. U.S. ordnance experts 
who have examined reports of the rocket 
shells attach considerable weight to the in- 
ventor’s claims. 


Miscellany 

As part of its plan to print a daily news- 
paper in four colors, The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has placed a $1,000,000 order for 
new presses and machinery .. . The New 
Republic is preparing a special supplement 
on Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Co. ... 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Latin-American cul- 
tural division plans shortly to send three 
exhibitions of North American art on good- 
will tours of South America. For the most 
part, the pictures will be borrowed from 
leading New York museums. 















Your truck drivers could tell you plenty 





about the machines in your shop 















a percent of the machine tools of America are ten years 
vest. old or older. (What is the tool age in your shop?) Without modern tools 
ater, that help him produce more, a workman cannot hope to earn more; with- 
out modern tools that keep costs down, America cannot hope to compete 


in world markets. 


ro. You practice that principle in your truck fleet. You would scorn to use 


peo- 10-year-old trucks with their small pay load, high maintenance. 


‘= But, you say, you can’t get machine tools. We have tripled our production 
» to yet that is still true—defense industries must come first. But there are two 


ac- other ways we can help you. 


First, Warner & Swasey has developed a complete line of tools usable on 
one any make of turret lathe. They will give you more production, greater 
xets precision, lower costs by as much as 50% on the turret lathes you have— 


Ta and many of these Warner & Swasey tools can be shipped from stock. 


a Second, it is time now to plan on new turret lathe equipment you will 


want in the future. We are cooperating with the Government of course, 





but we will do everything humanly possible to help you get the equip- 





ment you need if you will plan ahead. 










The low-cost plant in each industry is the one best 


equipped to meet any condition successfully. Plan now 






to be that plant in your field. 






You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 






WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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Listen to the Theme Song 
of 1941 Plymouth Buyers! 





“Plymouth’s new 





“You can’t beat Chrysler 
Corporation engineering!’’ 





“It was the only 
low-priced car 

with new Safety 
Rim Wheels!”’ 


MAJOR BOWES’ HOUR, C.B.S., THURS., 9-10 P.M.,E.S.T. 
SEE PLYMOUTH’S LOW-PRICED COMMERCIALCARS! 


Lowest-Priced of “All 3’ on Many Models! 


interiors are smartest!’’ 







ab - 





“1 like the idea of 
less gear-shifting!’”’ 


a = 









“Performance sold 
me on Plymouth!’’ 


wanted!”’ 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S 


NO. 1 CAR 


4 OUT OF 10 NEW PLYMOUTH BUYERS ARE TRADING IN 
OTHER MAKES TO GET GREATEST PLYMOUTH EVER BUILT! 


_ NEW Plymouth owner will 
tell you—you’ll instantly ap- 
preciate the comfort, safety, finer 
performance of this big new car 
when you get inside and ride! 


You’ll discover how different it 
is—steering, shifting, braking, 
parking. And Plymouth gives you 
the greatest power per pound of 
car weight of “All 3” low-priced 
cars. You do less gear-shifting. 


You feel surrounded with luxury 


in Plymouth’s new Fashion-Tone 
Interior. You enjoy new roominess 
with that 117-inch wheelbase...a 
wonderfully smooth, gentle ride. 

And Plymouth alone of “All 3” 
gives you new Safety Rim Wheels 
—designed to keep a flat tire from 
rolling off the wheel. 

Ride the new Plymouth, and 
you'll buy it! Prices subject to 
change without notice. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 





“Plymouth was 
the lowest-priced 
on the model |! 
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4A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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| Ship Losses Hasten Zero Hour 


for U.S. Decision on Convoys 


Navy Prepared to Escort 
Lend-Lease Shipments Halfway; 
$7,000,000,000 Aid Rushed 


\s Congress last week speeded to pas- 
sage the $7,000,000,000 aid-democracy ap- 
propriation, news from abroad reminded 
Americans that there was no time to lose. 
On March 18 Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill announced that U-boats and 
cruisers of the German Navy were known 
to be operating as far west as 42 degrees 
west longitude—some 1,500 miles from 
New York. Later in the week, as headlines 
told of unusually heavy bombings of Brit- 
ain’s west-coast ports, two British freight- 
ers reported that a tanker had been shelled 
in the Grand Banks off Newfoundland, and 
Berlin boasted that in 48 hours a Nazi 
battleship squadron operating in the North 
Atlantie had sunk 22 ships (see page 21). 

Such reports, shipping men realized, in- 
dicated that the Nazis might be staking 
their entire navy on the outcome of the 
Battle of the Atlantic, by working their 
surface craft and long-range submarines 


in behind British convoy-forming stations 
to attack the “bridge of ships” at its west- 
ern end. 

To meet this new threat, the United 
States already was bending every effort to 
muster merchant tonnage sufficient to plug 
any gaps in the Atlantic life line (see page 
40). As for the sinkings themselves—Wash- 
ington realized that there were only three 
things Americans could do about any in- 
tensified Nazi campaign to prevent Lend- 
Lease weapons getting to Europe 

1—Grin and bear it. 

2—Lend the British enough warships 
and bombing planes to stop it. 

3—Throw the United States Navy into 
the breach. 


‘Halfway’ 

For weeks, the men responsible for keep- 
ing the Navy ready for any job (including 
the Commander-in-Chief) have been 
drawing hypothetical lines back and forth 
across the Atlantic (see map). None of 
them believes that Americans will be will- 
ing, when the real test comes, just to grin 
and bear it. Few are willing to turn over 
to the British the numbers of warships 





and planes Churchill would need to do the 
job alone. Still fewer believe that Ameri- 
can public opinion at present would coun- 
tenance repeal of the Neutrality Act to 
permit American warships to convoy 
American freighters to the battle lines, 
thus imperiling the lives of American sea- 
men. 

But the little penciled lines that spanned 
the Atlantic indicated another and rela- 
tively safer way to buttress the “bridge of 
ships”: The traditional division between 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres fol- 
lows 20 degrees west longitude. President 
Roosevelt has placed the “common sense” 
line midway between the easternmost 
bulge of Brazil and the westernmost bulge 
of Africa, which would make it roughly 26 
degrees west longitude. As neither the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Conven- 
tion, the Neutrality Act, nor international 
law would bar American ships—merchant 
vessels or warcraft—from going up to 
points well within the limits of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Navy Department car- 
tographers could trace as many fine little 
lines as they pleased up to, say, 30 de- 
grees west longitude. 

What their lines indicated was a system 
of “halfway” convoys (Admiral Pratt’s 
War Week, March 24). Instead of reload- 
ing goods from American ports, or pick- 
ing up escorts from the Royal Navy at 
Halifax or Bermuda, and proceeding in 
two main routes across the North Atlan- 
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tic to the British Isles, Africa, or the Med- 
iterranean, the British could load at any 
North or South American port, either in 
British-operated or American bottoms. 
Then, proceeding under escort of the Unit- 
ed States Navy from World War convoy- 
forming ports—chiefly New York, Nor- 
folk, and the Canal Zone—they could pro- 
ceed to 30 degrees west longitude, where 
British escort ships could take over. 

The advantages of such a scheme, from 
the American standpoint, would be: (1) 
that it would not violate the principle of 
staying within the Western Hemisphere, 
(2) that American seamen would not have 
to come within range of either the “min- 
now” U-boats operating in “wolf packs” 
west of Ireland, or land-based Nazi bomb- 
ers, and (3) that the Navy and merchant 
marine would not have to strip themselves. 
From the British standpoint, the chief ad- 
vantage would be that, by cutting the Roy- 
al Navy’s present convoy runs to less than 
half the distance, the “halfway” plan 
would, in effect, more than double the 
available British escort for each convoy. 

Meanwhile the Administration was rush- 
ing plans to enable British merchant as 
well as war vessels to repair and refit in 
American ports, with a view to cutting 
down the time they would have to spend 
in heavily bombed home ports. 

Whether Americans were ready to ac- 
cept “halfway” convoys or not, the nation’s 
new unity of purpose was graphically illus- 
trated on the floor of the House when the 
aid-democracy appropriation measure came 
up. Rep. John Taber, New York Republi- 
can and ranking minority member of the 
Appropriations Committee, rose to defend 
the Democratic President’s measure. For 
eight years, Taber had consistently at- 
tacked almost every New Deal appropria- 
tion to come before the lower chamber. 
This time, insisting that every penny of 
the $7,000,000,000 was needed quickly, the 
New Yorker said gravely: “The die has 
been cast . . . Regardless of what any- 
one’s attitude might have been . . . we 
must furnish enough aid ... to permit 
Great Britain to win.” 

Off the east coast of sunny Florida, Mr. 
Roosevelt lolled on the deck of the Poto- 
mac, fishpole in hand, one ear cocked 
toward the radio room, waiting for a fast 
plane to speed the $7,000,000,000 Aid Bill, 
passed by the Senate on Monday, to him 
for signature. If men like Taber could say: 
“We must furnish enough aid,” then how 
could the Battle of the Atlantic be lost? 


Significance 


The Navy is prepared to man the 
“bridge of ships” at a moment’s notice. 
Convoy plans covering every conceivable 
contingency have been drawn up. Any one 
of these plans could be set in motion by 
the click of a radio key. 

But none will be set in motion until the 
President gives the word. And Mr. Roose- 
velt is not expected to give the word until 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


“Bridges of Ships’: possible routes for American ‘halfway’ convoys 


he feels American opinion is sufficiently 
crystallized behind him—which may mean 
not until Americans have become aroused 
by the loss of sizable quantities of Lend- 
Lease goods or by some overt act of the 
German raiders against American interests. 

In any case, the “halfway” convoy sys- 
tem—strictly confined to the waters of 
the Western Hemisphere—undoubtedly 
will be tried first. If that proves inade- 
quate to meet the U-boat threat, or if the 
Germans attack American ships inside 
their own hemisphere, then Americans 
will have to decide what they want to 
do next. 

Meanwhile, American shipyards and air- 
craft factories will strain every nerve to 
turn out freighters, warships, and bombers 
faster than anyone ever dreamed of turn- 
ing them out a few months ago (see page 
33) . 





The Verbal Front 


Since the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies started urging the 
transfer of destroyers to Great Britain 
early last summer, this interventionist 
pressure group often has been accused of 





floating “trial balloons” for Administration 
steps to aid the democracies. Last week 
the committee, taking as its slogan “De- 
liver the goods to Britain now,” urged thie 
transfer of American naval and merchant 
vessels to the Allies; if need be, the convoy 
of ships with the United States Navy; an 
amendment of the Neutrality Act to per- 
mit recruiting of American citizens to fig|it 
for the democracies; the freezing of all 
foreign assets in the United States, and a 
firmer stand against Japan. 

Promptly the isolationist America First 
Committee branded the Aid-the-Allics 
statement “a plan to have American ships 
sunk and American blood spilled as tie 
final prelude to an American expeditiona’) 
force.” Sen. Burton K. Wheeler accus: 
the Aid-the-Allies Committee of “creating 
a war psychology by making it appear thia! 
war is inevitable because peace is slaver) ” 
and added: “All-out aid for Englai:! 
Greece, and China means all-in war ! 
the United States.” (The isolationist M« 
tana Democrat threatened to stump | 
country in a “crusade against war” in tc 
face of reports that, if he did so, Wend 
L. Willkie would dog his footsteps 
rebuttal.) And Col. Charles A. Lindberg’. 
in a 6,000-word “Letter to Americans” 
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Collier’s which was widely quoted in Berlin 
and Rome broadcasts, charged that the 
United States is “being led toward that 
war with ever-increasing rapidity and by 
every conceivable subterfuge.” 
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Food for Europe 


French-Aid Program Spotlights 
Plans for Broadened Relief 


The average American, living in a pro- 
yerbial land of milk and honey, consumes 
144 ounces of food a week (his government 
tells him the “irreducible” minimum is 
283 ounces—or almost 18 pounds). Euro- 
peans trapped in an inferno of war exist 
on the following rations, according to 
latest estimates: Netherlands, 126 ounces 
weekly; Norway, 123; Denmark, 120; Ger- 
many, 118; Great Britain, 116; Italy, 109; 
Belgium, 103; occupied France, 96; Poland, 
74, and unoccupied France, 47. The chances 
are they will eat less before they eat more. 

Disturbed by these figures, President 
toosevelt last week moved boldly to make 
the United States the larder as well as the 
“arsenal of democracy” under the terms of 
the Lend-Lease Act—for both humani- 
tarian and practical reasons. His greatest 
achievement of the week was in persuad- 
ing the British to lift their Continental 
blockade temporarily so that grain could be 
shipped to unoccupied France under an ex- 
perimental plan hedged with the strictest 
guarantees that it would not fall into 
German hands. 

Looking into an unpredictable future, 
the President named Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, recently returned from 
London, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard as a committee to draw 
up a program for buying and shipping es- 
sential food supplies to Europe in con- 
sultation with a representative of the Brit- 
ish Food Ministry. Discussion in Congress 
indicated that an initial allotment of at 
least $350,000,000 would be made out of 
the $7,000,000,000 aid-democracy appro- 
priation bill for the purchase of farm 
products. Tentative plans worked out for 
four nations were: 


Great Britarn: London was understood 
to be seeking such staples as evaporated or 
dried milk, dried eggs, pork products, dried 
fruits, butter or oleomargarine, canned 
vegetables, and cheese. The agricultural 
division of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, the Commodity Credit Corp., or 
the Surplus Marketing Administration—or 
all three—were expected to be charged 
with the task of rounding up these sup- 
plies, probably with Milo Perkins, director 
of the SMA, as chief. 


France: By agreement with the British, 
the United States will ship 13,500 tons of 
flour valued at $1,000,000 to Southern 
France within the next two weeks for dis- 


tribution by the American Red Cross 
among 16,000,000 residents and 3,500,000 
refugees. As announced by Acting Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, the shipment 
will be made (in two French freighters 
now lying in New York Harbor) as a gift 
of the American people from the $50,000,- 
000 fund set up by Congress for civilian re- 
lief. (If more substantial shipments are 
made later, they probably will be paid for 
out of frozen French assets here.) Vichy 
gave solemn assurances that “not a single 
pound” would find its way to German 
mouths and that the ships would return 
immediately to the United States. The 
American Export Line freighter Exmouth, 
meanwhile, was on the way to Marseille 
with a $1,250,000 cargo of medical sup- 
plies, milk, and clothing to add to that 
brought by the §.S. Cold Harbor two 
weeks ago. 


Span: Threatened with famine, Spain 
will be taken care of to some extent in 
the Parran-Wickard program so long as 
Madrid maintains a status of nonbelliger- 
ence. Already, the United States Lines’ 
freighter Artigas has reached Spain with 
1,600 tons of flour and 13,000 cases of 
dried milk, and the S.S. Capulin is expected 
from Baltimore with another 3,000 tons. 


Finuanp: The Export-Import Bank has 
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Cold Harbor took food to France 


granted additional loans of $5,000,000 to 
enable the Finns to buy food in this coun- 
try, raising their borrowings since the 
Soviet conflict to $35,000,000. 

Meanwhile, the conflict of opinion over 
whether to feed the rest of Europe’s starv- 
ing millions was being intensified. Eighty- 
four leading clerics and laymen announced 
their support of former President Herbert 
Hoover’s scheme to aid the “Five Small 





Democracies” (Belgium, Norway, Finland, 
Central Poland, and the Netherlands), and 
37 equally prominent citizens appealed to 
the State Department not to help un- 
occupied France. 

Whatever happens, the American peo- 
ple were assured they would not have to 
tighten their own belts in the near future. 
Dr. Harriet Elliott, consumer representa- 
tive on the Defense Commission, told Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s press conference: “There is no 
reason—with the people we have, the fa- 
cilities we have, and the raw materials we 
have—for any shortages in the necessities 
of life.” 


Significance 


The problem of food for Europe is not 
so simple as giving it for humanitarian 
reasons or withholding it for strategic rea- 
sons—for hunger and the relief of hunger 
are two of the most potent weapons in the 
arsenals of both sides. And even if the 
United States is ready to contribute some 
of its vast surpluses, the job of getting 
them across the Atlantic is an enormous 
one. With every ton of shipping needed 
for war materials, it will be no easy task 
to set up some system of priorities which 
will squeeze in sufficient food supplies to 
keep Great Britain and her allies from 
starvation. 

Moreover, the United States must be 
scrupulous not to lend-lease too much food- 
stuffs which the British are now buying 
from Argentina or Canada, lest Washing- 
ton lose the good will of South America or 
prejudice the unity of the empire. Argen- 
tina, incidentally, already is showing signs 
in Vichy of casting around for some meat 
business with unoccupied France. 

The food issue bristles with other per- 
plexing angles. For one thing, there are no 
complete, accurate data available on the 
dietary status of any European country 
except Britain. For another, it is almost 
impossible to know whether the shipment 
of supplies to a given country will help or 
harm the Axis—directly or indirectly. 
Hence each arrangement must be drawn 
with extreme care and on the basis of dif- 
fering factors in different areas. 








Colonels in Clover 


The states of the Union (excepting debt- 
less Florida) are burdened with a com- 
bined gross debt—less sinking funds—of 
$3,300,600,000, according to the latest 
Treasury figures. Like the rest, Kentucky 
assumed obligations over a twenty-year 
period until her debt reached an all-time 
high of $25,000,000 in 1935. 

In that year, however, Gov. A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler was elected and the 
picture began to change. Chandler over- 
hauled the tax structure, held operating 
expenditures to their current levels, and 
rejoiced as improved business conditions 
brought in larger revenues. When he left to 
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go to the Senate in 1939, he had cut the 
debt to about $7,000,000, and because his 
successor, Gov. Keen Johnson, continued 
the good work, the debt has dwindled to 
$4,000,000. 

Last week, State Commissioner of Fi- 
nance J. Dan Talbott, who sat at the con- 
trols under both Governors, informed 
Newsweek that Kentucky was in a posi- 
tion to wipe out its indebtedness by the 
end of the fiscal year, although it probably 
would not do so until June 30, 1942. 


U.S. vs. Bridges 


Government Drops Coddling 
and Goes After Radical Again 





Ever since Harry R. Bridges, a Mel- 
bourne (Australia) real-estate agent’s son 
who had run away to sea at 17 and sur- 
vived two shipwrecks, deserted the Aus- 
tralian barkentine Ysabel in San Francisco 
in 1920 in protest against being compelled 
to work Easter Monday, he has been a 
storm center of the Pacific waterfront. But 
he did not win national notoriety until 
1934, when he tied up San Francisco Har- 
bor for three months with a longshore- 
men’s walkout culminating in a bloody 
general strike that crippled the Bay City. 

When, in 1936, Bridges again led a coast- 
wise strike that paralyzed Pacific shipping 
for 99 days, his enemies accused him of 
being a dues-paying member of the Com- 
munist party and clamored for his deporta- 
tion under an ambiguous World War stat- 
ute designed to curb subversion by ex- 
pelling aliens who advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force (though the 
Australian radical had twice applied for 
American citizenship, he had let his papers 
lapse). Accordingly, in 1939 Bridges—by 
that time president of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion (CIO) and Pacific Coast director of 
the CIO—faced formal deportation pro- 
ceedings in San Francisco before Dean 
James M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School, who served as Special Immigration 
Inspector. 

After wading through 1,500,000 words 
of testimony covering 8,000 pages, the 
Harvard dean exonerated Bridges by rul- 
ing that the evidence “does not permit” 
the finding that he was at that time either 
a member of or affiliated with the Com- 
munist party, although he had associated 
with Communists, solicited the party’s 
aid, bought its publications, and regarded 
its members as “militant and sincere” un- 
ionists. On the basis of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the case of Joseph C. 
Strecker, Austrian ex-Communist, that an 
alien was deportable under the 1918 stat- 
ute only if he was affiliated with a group 
advocating overthrow of the government 


by violence at the time the ouster pro- 
ceeding was brought, Landis did not think 
it necessary to rule on the issue of whether 
past or present membership in the Com- 
munist party was a deportable offense. 

The agitation did not die, however. Rep. 
A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana Democrat, 
guided a Bridges-deportation bill through 
the House of Representatives last sum- 
mer, but it was pigeonholed in the Senate 
after Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
argued that Congress had never in history 
singled out an individual for expulsion. 
Meanwhile, the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Bureau was shifted from the Labor 
to the Justice Department, and last month 
Jackson reopened the deportation pro- 
ceedings on the basis of secret new evi- 
dence unearthed in a 2,500-page FBI re- 
port. 

The Attorney General acted under the 
1940 Alien Registration Act, which altered 
the Strecker precedent by making an alien 
deportable if he has at any time in the 
past been affiliated with a subversive or- 
ganization. (Jackson has asked Congress 
to clarify the law still further by making 
an alien’s membership in the Communist 
party in itself a deportable offense.) 

On March 31, therefore, the 40-year-old 
Australian, who has applied for American 
citizenship for the third time, goes on trial 
again in San Francisco before Charles B. 
Sears, 70-year-old retired justice of the 
New York Court of Appeals, acting as a 
Special Immigration Inspector. On the 





Harry Bridges faces new efforts to deport him to Australia 








same day, the Supreme Court may rule on 
Bridges’ appeal from a $125 fine for cop. 
tempt in connection with his branding as 
“outrageous” a Los Angeles Superior 
Court’s decision setting up a receiver for g 
longshoremen’s hiring hall. 


Significance 


Various reasons have been assigne: for 
the Administration’s apparent change of 
heart regarding Bridges. The fact that he 
followed John L. Lewis’ example in bolt- 
ing the President last summer has beep 
cited as a factor. Some skeptics have 
pointed out that the Australian has lost 
considerable prestige among labor men and 
is therefore more vulnerable to Federal 
action of a type which might at one time 
have roused labor to Bridges’ defens: 

While such factors may have played a 
part in the decision to move against the 
boss longshoreman again, there were un- 
doubtedly more important reasons. For 
one thing, the transfer of jurisdiction from 
the Labor to the Justice Department al- 
tered the situation. So did passage of the 
1940 Alien Registration Act. 

But there is no doubting that the war 
has brought about the most profound 
change in atmosphere. A radical alien la- 
bor leader in peacetime is one thing. The 
presence on the vital Pacific waterfront of 
a powerful voice that opposed the draft 
and aid to Britain is quite another. The 
Administration is in no mood for cod- 
dling. 
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Duluth on the Sea 


First Step in Power Waterway 








Awaits Approval of Congress 


The century-old Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence River waterway and power project, 
dear to President Roosevelt’s heart ever 
since he was elected Governor of New 
York (partly on that issue) thirteen 
years ago, was turned down by the United 
States Senate in 1934 when a treaty with 
Canada negotiated under President Hoo- 
ver mustered a majority but not the req- 
yisite two-thirds vote. Mr. Roosevelt did 
not let the matter drop, however, and last 
week he submitted to Congress an agree- 
ment with Canada to begin construction 
of the seaway and electric-power develop- 
ment this spring as a “vital necessity” for 
national defense. Since the new pact is not 
in treaty form, it will require only a ma- 
jority vote of both houses of Congress, and 
the same in the Canadian Parliament. 

The new agreement provides only for 
the $266,170,000 work on the 120-mile In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence between Lake Ontario and Montreal, 
now a bottleneck limiting shipping to 14- 
foot draft (the entire project eventually 


would cost $543,000,000—more than the 
Panama Canal—and would provide a 27- 


foot channel, 2,350 miles long from the 
iron port of Duluth on Lake Superior to 
the Atlantic Ocean). Since Canada would 
be credited for the $130,000,000 it al- 
ready has invested in the Welland Canal 
—the water elevator 32614 feet high by- 
passing the Niagara Falls—the United 
States would shoulder $206,000,000 of the 
cost of the International Rapids section. 
The keystone of this development would 
be an 82-foot dam at Barnhart Island, 
which would produce 2,200,000 horsepow- 
er, to be divided equally between New 
York State and Ontario Province. This 
capacity would rank second in the world 
after Grand Coulee (Newsweek, March 
17), which began power production last 
Saturday. 

The project’s proponents argue that 
provision of cheap, abundant electricity 
would save consumers $26,000,000 a year 
and eliminate a threatened defense bot- 
tleneck in power (two of the nation’s five 
aluminum plants are at Niagara Falls and 
Massena, N.Y.). They claim that the 
opening of Lake ports to cheap, fast, 
ocean-going shipping would help Mid- 
western farmers (especially wheat grow- 
ers) and industries to compete in world 
markets. 

And they point out that the seaway 
would enable the 22 active and 20 idle 
Great Lakes shipyards, remote from air 
attack and close to steel mills, to con- 
struct sea-going cargo ships and all types 
of naval vessels except battleships and air- 
craft carriers. Lake shipyards have con- 
tracted for only $87,000,000 worth of 
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Beach Beauties: Louise Baker, a cashier, was named Miss Miami... 
and when tiny Marcia Howard got tired of her bathing suit, Lifeguard Bill 
Bullock of Miami Beach played censor by about-facing her for the camera. 





warships in the current program—eleven 
submarines, nineteen subchasers, and eight- 
een lesser craft—but the potentialities of 
Lake construction were brought out during 
the World War when 431 small ocean- 
going ships, limited in size by the 14-foot 
channel to the sea, were built there. 

Although the agreement was expected 
to pass Congress, bitter opposition has de- 
veloped against the project on the ground 
that it is economically unjustified. Private 
utilities criticize the creation of a com- 
peting “TVA”; railroads protest the com- 
petition of water-borne traffic, and coal 
producers fear that hydroelectric power 
would hurt their sales. Others declare that 
the defense emergency would be ended by 
the time the development is completed in 
1945, that its construction now would di- 
vert materials and men from more pressing 
preparedness work, and that the seaway 
would be icebound five months a year and 
subject to bombing. And seaboard ports 
like New Orleans, Boston, New York, and 
Montreal fear they would lose foreign 
commerce. 
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Willkie’s Program 

What are the democracies fighting for? 

Few specific statements of peace aims 
have been made by competent officials in 
the embattled British Empire or its non- 
belligerent arsenal of the United States. 
Monday night, however, Wendell L. Will- 
kie, the 1940 Republican nominee for 
President who has since conferred fre- 
quently with both Prime Minister Church- 
ill and President Roosevelt, outlined his 
own three-point program in a Canada- 


wide broadcast opening a $5,500,000 Do- 
minion relief drive in Toronto: 

1—Restoration of the liberty of the con- 
quered nations of Europe. 

2—Eradication of Nazism and downfall 
of its leaders from power. 

3—Elimination of trade barriers jointly 
by the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. 

“We must,” Willkie insisted, “have a 
peace not written in hate or reprisal or in 
terms of territorial aggrandizement or 
imperialistic designs.” Declaring that lead- 
ers of many nations had told him that the 
Versailles Treaty created “the present 
Frankenstein of Nazism and war,” the 
Hoosier advised the world not again to 
“lock 80,000,000 people in a prison wall 
of trade limits and economic degradation 
to spawn brutality, racial intolerance, and 
war.” Specifically, he recommended that 
“Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Norway must live again, vitally 
as part of a larger world of trade, not 
contracted into arid economic units,” add- 
ing: “China should be saved from ag- 
gression.” 

As the Republican leader thus em- 
barked on his announced campaign to 
“eliminate isolationist sentiment,” while 
announcing he was “not the slightest inter- 
ested” in the candidacy of anyone for any 
office, the Republican National Commit- 
tee met in Washington. After election day, 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts announced he would quit as GOP 
National Chairman in order to concentrate 
on his duties as House Minority Leader. 
That announcement produced bitter bick- 
ering over the succession between the pro- 
Willkie and anti-Willkie forces, and on 
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Monday the National Committee unan- 
imously rejected Martin’s resignation. In 
the interest of party harmony, the popular 
editor agreed to continue, after declaring 
that the “safety and security of our people 
depend upon an intelligent, constructive, 
and courageous opposition.” 

The National Committee also selected 
Sinclair Weeks, Massachusetts national 
committeeman, as treasurer to succeed C. 
B. Goodspeed of Chicago, who resigned 
because of ill health. To replace Weeks as 
chairman of its executive committee, the 
National Committee elected William F. 
Knowland, California’s committeeman. 








Toto in Hock 


A month ago the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus grabbed the head- 
lines by importing Toto, 9-year-old, 438- 
pound gorilla, from Havana to become the 
bride of the ferocious Gargantua, in the 
hope of producing the first baby gorilla 
born in captivity. But Toto took a long, 
hard look at Gargantua, and that was the 
last heard of the Love Match of the Cen- 
tury. 

Last week, however, the Federal gov- 
ernment brought the scowling pair back 
to the front pages by “seizing” Toto on 
the ground that her owners had not paid 
the full customs duty on her entry. United 
States Attorney Herbert S. Phillips of 
Tampa, Fla., charged that the circus had 
falsely valued the animal at $1,000, pay- 
ing only $150 duty, whereas he contended 
she was worth $8,750 and said he intended 
to collect 75 per cent of that amount. 
Posting a bond pending settlement of the 
dispute, John Ringling North, president of 
the big show, retorted that he owed the 
government nothing and promised to “fight 
this case to the end.” 

Despite the apparent deadlock, there 
wasn’t an urchin in the land who doubted 
that the row would simmer down in time 
for Toto to join the Big Top when it starts 
on its annual northward trek ten days 
hence—to the accompaniment of further 
headlines. 















































Dessert by Wallace 


For years Henry A. Wallace has been an 
ardent champion of the good-neighbor 
policy. As Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Iowa editor learned Spanish and sought to 
tighten the trade bonds among the Ameri- 
cas. As Vice President-elect, he undertook 
a good-will mission to the inauguration of 
President Manuel Avila Camacho in Mexi- 
co City. 

Last week Wallace had his first chance 
to vote as presiding officer of the Senate 
(a Vice President can vote only in case of 
a tie). The issue was a good-neighborly 
gesture to Argentina, but the Iowan, who 
usually. sticks conscientiously close to his 
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Lieutenant Rogers parachuted safely into a tree 


duty of presiding, was asleep at the switch. 

As the Senate debated the $3,446,000,- 
000 Navy Appropriation Bill for the fiscal 
year 1942, the Administration sought to 
appease the Argentine cattle-raisers, who 
have been in arms against a United States 
embargo on their product as unsanitary, 
by sponsoring an amendment to authorize 
the Navy to buy 2,000,000 e-ns of their 
beef. When the balloting began, Wallace 
was entertaining four senators at lunch. 
The four rushed to the floor to vote, jocu- 
larly advising Wallace that he had better 
come along in case of a tie. The Iowan re- 
mained in the dining room, confident that 
he would be notified if needed. 

When the roll call was completed, Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, presiding, 
looked anxiously to the doors. No Wallace. 
The Louisianian then announced the vote 
as 32-32—a defeat for the amendment. 

The Vice President, however, had the 
last laugh on Monday. Since the tally 
clerks had failed to list the affirmative vote 
of Sen. Richard B. Russell, Wallace refused 
to sign the journal, and on Monday, with 
Wallace in the chair, it was amended with- 
out opposition to authorize the purchase 
of the Argentine canned beef. 





Week in the Nation 


Crasu: A _ pilotless, 360-mile-an-hour 
Curtiss P-40 Army pursuit plane buried its 
nose in a crowded residential street in 
South Hempstead, L.I., and burst into 
flames after Lt. Craven C. Rogers, 31-year- 
old Oklahoman, had bailed out when its 
motor stalled at 2,000 feet. The pilot 





landed in a tree a mile away, with only 
minor arm injuries. 


InpIcTMENTs: Circuit Judge Homer 
Ferguson, sitting as a one-man Wayne 


County (Detroit) grand jury (News- 
WEEK, March 4, 1940), indicted City 


Councilman John F. Hamilton, 41-year-old 
building contractor, and Robert G. Ewald, 
65-year-old President of an AFL brick- 
layers’ local, on charges of accepting bribes. 
Hamilton and Ewald were accused of tak- 
ing $15,000 and $5,000 respectively in re- 
turn for voting last summer to award the 
contract for the $8,300,000 Herman Gar- 
dens Federal housing project jointly to the 
Lipman Construction Co. and A. Smith & 
Co. of Chicago. The City Council began 
ouster proceedings and Circuit Judge 
Harry B. Keidan voided the contract. 


Bripery: Mayor John W. Lyons of 
Cambridge, Mass., who created nation- 
wide smiles in January by vetoing the 
purchase of a snow plow in favor of “trust- 
ing the Almighty” to remove wintry drifts, 
was convicted with Paul Mannos, con- 
tractor, of bribery and conspiracy in con- 
nection with the city’s $2,000,000 building 
program. Both were sentenced to five to 
six years’ imprisonment but were granted 
stays of execution pending appeal to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. 


INTERNMENT: More than 300 German 
seamen who scuttled the Nazi liner Co- 
lumbus in 1939 were removed from San 
Francisco for internment in a vacated CCC 
camp in the desolate Sierra Blanca f{oot- 
hills near Fort Stanton, N.M. (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 27). 
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. Battle of the Atlantic Widens 
in All-Out Nazi War on Ships 


Pritish Bomb U-Boat Bases 
as Luftwaffe Batters Seaports; 
RAF Air Output at New High 


Apri! 1917 was Britain’s blackest month 
in the World War. The Kaiser’s unre- 
stricted U-boat warfare was at its height, 
taking a disastrous toll of British shipping. 

On the 9th of that month—three days 
after America entered the war—Admiral 
William S. Sims of the United States Navy 
arrived in Britain to prepare combined 
naval policy. The following is his report of 
the interview with Admiral Jellicoe, then 


First Sea Lord: 


\fter the usual greetings, Admiral 
Jellicoe took a paper out of his drawer 
and handed it to me. It was a record of 
tonnage losses for the last few months. 
This showed that the total sinkings, 
British and neutral, had reached 536,000 
tons in February and 630,000 tons in 
March; it further disclosed that sinkings 
were taking place in April which indi- 
cated the destruction of nearly 900,000 
tons. These figures indicated that the 
losses were three and four times as large 
as those which were then being pub- 
lished in the press. It is expressing it 
mildly to say that I was surprised by 


this disclosure. I was fairly astounded; 
for I had never imagined anything so 
terrible. I expressed my consternation to 


Admiral Jellicoe ... 
“It looks as though the Germans were 


winning the war,” I remarked. 
“They will win unless we can stop 
these losses—and stop them soon,” the 


Admiral replied. 


The losses were stopped. The convoy 
system did it. 


SOS 


March 1941 seemed in many ways 
another grim month like April 1917, per- 
haps even worse. Once more Britain faced 
peril on the sea—a danger which struck 
home deeper than any defeat of their 
armies on foreign soil. Britons are island- 
ers, with the sea in their blood. No one 
in the narrow British Isles is ever far 
from the ocean, from their Prime Minister, 
twice First Lord of the Admiralty, down to 
the humblest Cockney gobbling his (peace- 
time) Bank Holiday winkles at Southend 
or the Yorkshire millhand merrymaking at 
Blackpool. British sea power was a wall 
that kept away the Spanish Armada and 
Napoleon’s barges. But again it was being 
seriously threatened by a powerful and 
aspiring foe. 

Lloyd’s of London painted a gloomy pic- 
ture on March 17: During the first eight- 


een months of the war to March 2, there 
had been lost 1,245 British, Allied, and 
neutral ships totaling 4,962,257 tons. That 
was some 600,000 tons more than had been 
sunk in the first two and a half years of 
the World War. (Berlin boosted the eight- 
een-month figure to more than 9,000,000 
tons.) Next day the Admiralty issued its 
total of losses for the week ended March 
9: 25 vessels of 98,832 tons, a drop from 
the previous week’s 141,314—the war’s 
third worst week—but still far too high for 
safety. And an Admiralty spokesman said 


such losses must be faced until the Battle 
of the Atlantic had been won. 

Prime Minister Churchill was still more 
realistic in a speech the same day at a Pil- 
grims’ luncheon welcoming the new Amer- 
ican Ambassador, John G. Winant. The 
Prime Minister ranked the battle at sea as 
“one of the most momentous ever fought 
in all the annals of war.” And he made the 
revelation that reverberated across the At- 
lantic: “Not only German U-boats but 
German battle cruisers have crossed to the 
American side of the Atlantic and have al- 
ready sunk some of our independently 
routed ships not sailing in convoy. They 
have sunk ships as far west as the 42nd 
meridian of longitude.” But Churchill, a 
noted gourmet of the dramatic as well as 
of food, rolled out the words with relish as 
he announced the “certain destruction” of 
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The Nazi bosses seem amused 
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The news last week that a German 
submarine was heading for some undis- 
closed sea area off the northern coast of 
America recalled that during the last 
war reports of this ‘character coming 
from British naval sources were very re- 
liable. In fact, after we entered the war 
and the first hostile submarine appeared 
off our coast, we were told that it would 
arrive off the Capes of the Delaware on 
a certain date. The information was 
correct almost to the minute. 

The great play of the Germans at that 
time, as far as America was concerned, 
was psychological. They knew that ship- 
ping attacks in the West Atlantic cam- 
paign would net small results, compared 
with those around the British Isles. But 
they did hope to strike fear into Amer- 
ican hearts and start a move which 
would oppose sending our troops to 
France and which above all would cause 
naval strategists to stop the movement 
of our destroyers to Britain. Even at 
that time there were high naval author- 
ities who opposed the all-out aid to 
Britain policy. They favored a com- 
promise, which would keep many of our 
destroyers at home to guard the Fleet 
and transports leaving our ports and 
act defensively in case German subma- 
rines threatened us. 

Fortunately, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
was one of those who saw the folly of 
being stampeded through fear of con- 
sequences at home, so, backed up by 
the Office of Naval Operations in Wash- 
ington and by Admiral Sims in London, 
our destroyers continued to move stead- 
ily toward England. Even at the height 
of the German effort along our coasts, 
not a single destroyer was left at home, 
to guard our Fleet or patrol our coasts— 
“hunting for a needle in a haystack,” as 
Sims sarcastically termed the latter pro- 
cedure. Our policy of direct action, in- 
stead of waiting helplessly at home on 
defense, helped to turn the tide of war 
in favor of the Allies. 


In this war, even as a nonbelliger- 
ent, our fundamental Atlantic strategy 
is the same; that is, to erect that safe 
“bridge of ships” between us and Brit- 
ain, and to see that the war ends in 
Europe. The tactics to carry out this 
strategy may, however, be slightly dif- 





Nazi Strategy in the War at Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


ferent. In addition to lending Britain 
the essentials necessary to conduct the 
war in Europe, we may have to adopt 
an escort policy ourselves, in the waters 
of the Western Hemisphere. This is 
brought about by several new factors: 
the growth of air power; the increase in 
the number of Nazi submarines; the 
possession of handy bases from which 
to operate; the very grave danger from 
sea raiders, and necessary but weaken- 
ing wide dispersion of British sea 
strength. 

Nazi policy and sea strategy have 
changed from the last war. The pres- 
ent intent seems to be to keep us non- 
belligerent in the Atlantic, but to force 
us into belligerent action in the Pacific, 
or, failing to induce Japan to cooperate, 
at least to keep the threat alive, thus 
immobilizing part of our fleet in the 
Pacific. The Nazis have also discarded 
the idea of fleet action, and have gone in 
for intensive submarine warfare and 
raiding activities. 

And that brings us back to the re- 
ported but as yet unsighted Atlantic 
submarine again. This time the Nazis, 
instead of using it as scare propaganda, 
deny the British story of a U-boat at 
large. Nevertheless, there is ample evi- 
dence that German sea technique has 
changed since the ‘last war. Then sub- 
marines and raiders acted independent- 
ly. Now they are cooperating. 

Shore-based air reconnaissance can 
give raiders information of convoys, but 
beyond the range of planes some other 
form of scout must be used. And here 
is where the long-range scouting sub- 
marine can be useful. It does not have 
to operate from convenient shore bases. 
In the last war we used the sea-base 
idea, even extending it to submarines, 
so that a harmless-looking tramp loaded 
with supplies, oil, torpedoes, and mines 
could maintain a submarine almost in- 
definitely at sea. 

The Germans admit the Scharnhorst 
and the Gneisenau, two fast battleships, 
are at sea. And they claim that in one 
case they attacked a convoy “in the im- 
mediate vicinity” of a large part of the 
British Fleet. Such close work indicates 
advance scouting by a submarine and 
tends to confirm the probabilities of 
Nazi heavy ships and submarines work- 
ing in cooperation. 
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three U-boats in a single day—the firs, 
time Britain had scored such a success 
since early in the war. 

Confirmation of Churchill’s staicment 
that Nazi battleships had ventured jnt, 
the North Atlantic sea lanes to prey op 
British shipping came from Berlin {oy; 
days later. The German High Command 
claimed a_ battleship squadron nde; 
Admiral Giinther Liitjens, who previously 
commanded the 6,000-ton cruiser Karlsruhe 
that was sunk off Norway last Apri!, had 
sent 22 armed merchantmen totaling 116,. 
000 tons to the bottom of the Atlantic and 
saved 800 survivors “during extensive 
operations.” In one instance, the battle. 
ships were said to have sunk 33,000 tons 
of ships while operating “very near enemy 
battleships”—evidence of a new teclinique 
in cooperation between submarine scouts 
and surface raiders (see Admiral Pratt's 
War Week). 

As further confirmation that raiders 
were in the Western Atlantic, officers of 
two ships in a Canadian port said on 
March 22 that several days earlier they 
had had SOS signals from a tanker and 
cargo vessel being “shelled by a raider” 
300 miles southeast of Newfoundland, 
along the Grand Banks about 1,200 miles 
from New York. 

It was the first time in history that 
German naval units had operated in 
formation in the Atlantic. London first 
reported and Berlin subsequently con- 
firmed that the raiders were the powerful 
26,000-ton battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, armed with nine 11-inch guns, 
carrying four aircraft, and capable of doing 
more than 29 knots. The British had said 
both were damaged in the Norwegian 
campaign last April. British warships and 
bombers were immediately ordered out to 
hunt the raiders, one of the hardest and 
most nerve-wearing assignments in sea 
warfare. 

Berlin boasted of other victories in the 
Battle of the Atlantic the same day. U- 
boats were said to have sunk eleven ships 
totaling 77,000 tons in an action during 
which they dogged a convoy for several 
days in waters west of Africa. Marshal 
Goring’s Luftwaffe was credited with sink- 
ing another 31,000 tons. The commentary 
Dienst aus Deutschland called this merely 
“getting under way” operations that had 
not yet reached the “acme of effort.” The 
playing of “We Sail Against England” aft- 
er communiqué broadcasts, discontinued 
during the winter, was resumed. 


Hell’s Corner 


Earlier in the war, the area around 
Dover, where the English Channel narrows 
to a bare 20 miles or so, was dubbed Hell’s 
Corner because it is within easy range of 
the Germans’ bombers and their big guns 
mounted along the French coast. Now, 
with the great battle extended to the high 
seas, all Britain became a “Hell’s Corner” 
in the larger field of operations. In last 
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fall’s blitz, Coventry was a synonym for 
utter and appalling devastation. The name 
of almost any British seaport would have 
served the same purpose last week. Scots 
in Glasgow, Lancashire folk in Liverpool, 
the Welsh in Cardiff and Swansea, West 
Country people in Bristol, the citizens of 
Southampton and Portsmouth, all had to 
“take it.” Their docks, shipyards, and 
naval bases became prime air objectives, 
since crippled ports and docks did Britain 
as much damage as ships lost at sea. Ac- 
tually, however, because the German 
bombers fly blind, following a radio beam 
and bombing when it meets an intersecting 
beam over the target, the brunt of the at- 
tacks fell on homes, shelters, businesses, 
pubs, and hospitals. 

For two nights in succession, on March 
20 and 21, the historic southwest Channel 
port of Plymouth, once the place where in- 
coming transatlantic liners stopped, had 
its turn. The result was conceded to be 
aboul as bad as the Coventry raid or any- 
thing experienced anywhere in Britain. 

King George and Queen Elizabeth had 


gone there on March 20, being welcomed 
by Lady Astor, American-born M.P. whose 
husband, Mayor of Plymouth, was ill at 
Cliveden, their Buckinghamshire home. 

A few hours after the King and Queen 
had left, the raid began. It was estimated 
that some 12,000 incendiary bombs and 
many hundreds of the “heaviest” high ex- 
plosives rained down. Lady Astor, like 
everyone else, had to douse incendiaries as 
they fell. All next day she went around 
the town to encourage those who had been 
bombed out of their homes. That night 
the raiders returned and attacked with 
increased fury, dropping at least 20,000 
incendiaries. While the raid was in progress 
Lady Astor visited the shelters. The 
Australian Prime Minister, Robert G. 
Menzies, was her guest that night and ex- 
perienced his first big raid. 

On March 19, London had its first bad 
bombing since the winter lull. A number 
of hospitals were hit—116 patients were 
moved from one during the raid. After- 
ward Londoners put up more signs show- 
ing their spirit was unchanged: “Just a 


slight case of murder” and “The bloke who 
did this can’t fight.” The east-coast port 
of Hull also was attacked. 

Britons, however, were getting tired of 
merely “taking it” and wanted to see the 
Germans repaid in kind. The RAF kept 
busy, but, like the Luftwaffe, concentrated 
mainly on ports and naval bases. Kiel, 
Wilhelmshaven, and Rotterdam were 
heavily bombed for two nights straight, 
while the U-boat base of Lorient, France, 
got three successive night raids. And 
Cologne on the Rhine also had a short 
but severe bombing. 


Significance 


There was no doubt last week that the 
Battle of the Atlantic was on in earnest. 
Both the British and Germans indicated 
that still greater shipping losses must fol- 
low. The announcement of the. successes 
scored by the German battleships at large 
in the Atlantic, coming so close on the 
heels of the passage of the Lend-Lease Bill 
and President Roosevelt’s promise that 
help would arrive, was undoubtedly timed 
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Fantasy Outruns Fact in War’s Race for Secret Weapons 


In a speech on Sept. 19, 1939, Hitler 
said: “The moment could come very sud- 
denly in which we could use a weapon 
with which we cannot be attacked.” That 
officially started the legend of Germany’s 
“secret weapon.” And it was the inspira- 
tion which has given this war a rore 
widely publicized fringe of fantasy than 
most. 

The search for the secret weapons is an 
inevitable companion of war, and it always 
has freakish by-products. During 1914-18 


amateur inventors in Britain offered gratis 
to the government such startlers as a 
method to squirt liquid cement over enemy 


soldiers in the trenches to petrify them, a 
huge tank lawn mower with enormous 
revolving blades to chop the enemy to 


pieces, and a device that would dribble 
boothlacking from the last coach of every 
train to wipe out the shimmer which rail- 
road tracks give off on moonlight nights. 


This time, the British have been re- 
ceiving suggestions at the rate of some 
300 a week (no statistical report has come 
from the German side) and have found 
about 4% of 1 per cent of them useful. 

Following are some of last week’s har- 
vest from all fronts: 


* Noel Pemberton Billing, a British avia- 
tion expert, condemned the blackout and 
demanded in its place the use of every 
light Britain could muster. Even motorists, 
who are now allowed to use only one head- 
light. would be forced to give up the other. 
All the lighting facilities then would be 
turned upward, and the sky over Britain 
would be such a sea of brilliance that no 
night raider could pass and attack with 
any accuracy. 



































The London Illustrated 
‘By Jove, Bracegirdle, he’s 
got something there!’ 


* Zurich, Switzerland, reported that the 
Germans were spraying a chemical from 
slow-flying planes over Hitler’s forests, 
wooden barracks, factories, and houses. 
The purpose was to render them fireproof 
against RAF incendiary tablets—one of 
the new weapons which really has worked. 


§ Another device that the Germans are 
supposed to have developed is a new tech- 
nique for painting their submarines the 
color of the sea, instead of the conven- 


tional gray. As the sea changes color from 
time to time or place to place, the subs, 
it is said, are brought to the surface and 
given a quick shot of paint from a spray 
gun to synchronize with the need of the 
moment, 


"A report from Italy said that fifteen 
specially trained blind youths had been 
sent to the front where their job will be 
to listen for enemy planes. They were 
chosen because the blind are supposed to ° 
be supersensitive to sound and can de- 
tect approaching planes long before or- 
dinary listeners. 


Most of the British suggestions natural- 
ly deal with defense against invasion. Some 
of those which have been made are: 


“ Giant magnets placed in strategic posi- 
tions to disorganize the compasses of 
invasion boats and make them lose their 
way. 

“Long coils of wire attached to RAF 
plane propellers which, when rotated at a 
high speed, would develop a_ half-mile 
danger zone for attacking enemy airships. 


"Tank snares which snap shut like a 
bear trap, catching the tank in iron jaws. 


" High-tension wires strung along roads 
and streets to electrocute all members of 
tank crews on contact. 


“ For the British invasion of the Conti- 
nent there was offered a plan for amphib- 
jan tanks which would crawl down the 
Cliffs of Dover, scoot under water across 
the Channel, and emerge in various places 
on the French coast to surprise and attack 
German invaders. 
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for its psychological effect both on this 
side of the ocean and in the Balkans. The 
Germans wanted to show that American 
assistance cannot come in time to turn the 
tide as it did in 1917. They will be certain 
to do their very utmost to prevent it. 

This time, too, Britain has some diffi- 
culties it did not have in the last war. For 
one thing, the Irish bases that were so 
useful for anti-U-boat operations in the 
World War are lost and there seems no 
hope that Eire will abandon its strict 
neutrality by making them available again. 
Then the Germans have their own new 
bases right on the Atlantic and are finding 
the long-range bomber a powerful weapon 
to supplement the work of the undersea 
and surface raiders. 

In 1917, the danger which Jellicoe 
showed Sims finally was overcome by in- 
troduction of the convoy system, with the 
U-boat toll falling as the number of ships 
convoyed rose. But convoys have been 
used since the beginning of this war. The 
difference is that the dispersion of British 
sea power has left a serious shortage of 
escort vessels—the cause of the British 
need for American aid to fill the breach 
(see page 15). 

Meanwhile, the possibility of an immi- 
nent invasion of the British Isles, which at 
one time seemed in the cards, now appears 
to be receding. A successful prosecution of 
the Battle of the Atlantic would make the 
attempt unnecessary. But there are several 
things in Britain’s favor. One is that its 
people are not now faced with starvation 
or anything like it, having food stocks on 
hand sufficient to last some time. Instead, 
the most acute danger is to the supply of 

‘war materials. Another hopeful sign was 
the announcement in a broadcast this Sun- 


day by Lord Beaverbrook, Aircraft Pro- 


duction Minister, that British air produc- 
tion had reached a new high,* that 
numbers of American long-range Consoli- 
dated bombers—renamed Liberators—had 
reached Britain, and that the total of 
British air power, dispersed in “storage 
houses” up and down the country, had 
reached a point “surpassing anything in 
the history of aviation.” And the Cana- 
dian-born Beaverbrook, not habitually 
overoptimistic, predicted that this accumu- 
lation of power would assure victory, to be 
followed by a close cooperation of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples to maintain peace. 


Balkan Powder Keg 


Fuse of Diplomacy Burns Short 





as Yugoslavia Slows Up Nazis 


As both Britain and Germany struck 
heavy blows in the opening rounds of the 
Battle of the Atlantic, in the Balkans the 
British continued to land troops in Greece 
and the German forces in Bulgaria were 
reputedly taking up battle positions along 
a line just above the Struma River Valley. 

For the first time the Germans struck 
with force against British convoys moving 
through the Aegean. Dive bombers and 
Heinkel heavy bombers, fitted out as 
torpedo-carrying planes, attacked both 
British warships and merchantmen. The 
British, for their part, claimed that sub- 
marines had sunk six Italian ships, two 
of them heavily laden transports, and 
that a raid on Malta this week had been 





*Beaverbrook gave no figure, but The Sun- 
day Chronicle put production of planes of all 
types at 3,200 a month. 
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Very early spring in the Balkans 





repulsed with thirteen German planes shot 
down. 

Despite this sparring, the real line of 
attack of both sides depended primarily 
on the reactions of two other countries: nd 
the case of Britain, Turkey, and, the case 
of Germany, Yugoslavia. Last week both 
Ankara and Belgrade were the scenes of 
some tricky diplomatic maneuveriny 


‘Common Victory’ 

On March 18, for the second time in a 
month, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
consulted with Turkey’s Foreign Minister, 
Siikrii Saracoglu. The meeting took place 
on Cyprus—the island that Britain gained 
as its reward in the peace making at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. Once again 
the conference was wrapped in official mys. 
tery, but Saracoglu, on his return, was 
quoted as declaring that Greece and Tur- 
key would have “a common victory.” At 
the same time the governors of Turkish 
and Greek Thrace met at Karagach, a 
railway station just outside Adrianople. 

This week all these actions took on a 
greatly heightened significance. In a simul. 
taneous announcement in Ankara and 
Moscow, Turkey and the Soviet officially 
denounced reports that Russia would at- 
tack the Turks in the rear if they became 
involved in war. Furthermore, the Soviet 
promised that if Turkey “should be the 
object of aggression and find itself forced 
into war for the defense of its territory,” it 
could count on “the complete comprehen- 
sion and neutrality of the U.S.S.R.” The 
timing was nearly as important as the 
declaration itself—it was made on the 
eve of the scheduled departure for Ger- 
many of Yugoslavia’s Premier and For- 
eign Minister. 

The stage was all set last week for Y ugo- 
slavia’s limited adherence to the Axis—or 
so thought the Germans, some members 
of the Belgrade government, and most 
foreign correspondents. But the week 
opened with a surprise, the first of a series. 
Former Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch, 
who was interned last April because his 
strong pro-German views made him a po- 
tential Quisling, was suddenly taken from 
his sanatorium-prison in Bosnia and flown 
to Greece. There he was turned over to 
the British for safekeeping, without any 
explanation from Belgrade. 


“Tipperary” 

The next jolt for the Germans came 
when the Cabinet met for formal approval 
of the Axis tie—the first full Cabinet meet- 
ing in five months. The decision had final- 
ly been taken by the leading Ministers 
and Prince Paul, the chief Regent of the 
three who rule for 17-year-old King eter. 
Their varied backgrounds explained much 
of the confused diplomacy of the last few 
weeks, 

First, there was Prince Paul hivself. 
Paul is by blood a Karageorgevitch: the 
turbulent Serbian ruling house that seized 
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OLD FASHIONED FOR CHARLES: 
Where have | been? | used to 
stick to Bourbon... but this Sea- 
gram's V. O. has a delicacy and 
bouquet that | never knew whisky 
could have! It’s marvelous! 


MAKES 
WORLD'S 


HIGHBALL FOR DICK: I never asked 
for anything but Scotch in a high- 
ball before. Was | wrong! This 
Seagram's V.O. has that clean 
taste —pius a special quality all 
its own. It's great!” 


MANHATTAN FOR BILL: ‘Say this is 
the best Manhattan | ever tasted. 
Used Seagram's V. O. Canadian 
Whisky, eh? Why, it has the char- 
acter of a rye and something else 
very special besides!” 


nba ! m Canadian Whisky is a distinct type 


—at its finest in Seagram’s V.O. 





/UPORTED “pyre WHISKY is, in truth, a “one-bot- 
tle cellar”. To highballs—to all kinds 


we wie . ‘ a 
Sea was of mixed drinks—it gives a delicacy. a light, 
— \ clean taste found in no other type of whisky. 
Vy. Q. There is nothing else in the world like it. 


Canadian Whisky Now 7 years old and finer than ever 


A BLEND before—blended from Seagram’s vast treas- 
of Rar (Selected W harker 


PSTILLED. AGED AND BLENDED UNDER THE 
WPERWISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
Ths whesky os beren years old 
MENDED & BOTTLED BY JOSEPH E sEAGRAM 6 50082 
WATERLOO - ONTARIO CANADA 
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(NOW 7 YEARS OLD) 


ure of rare selected whiskies—Seagram’s 
V.O. Canadian Whisky is the ultimate 
achievement of the Greatest Name in 
Whisky...the finest Canadian whisky. 
Treat yourself to this rare pleasure 
tonight. Ask for Seagram’s V.0. Canadian 
Whisky. Say Seagram’s...and be sure. 
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THE ONLY LEADING CANADIAN WHISKY 7 YEARS OLD 


86.8 proof. Copyright 1941. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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To the man who is going home tonight 


Why go on spending so many nights 
on the road—away from your wife and 
children, your friends? 

Even though your own fireside is a 
thousand miles away, you could be there 
right now had you taken the late after- 
noon plane. There’s no need to travel all 
night! 


Business is business, but you needn’t 
be its slave. F/y/ You'll save hours, days, 
even weeks on the road, depending 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any point on 
the domestic or international airlines. Simply 
phone or call atany Travel Bureau, Hotel Trans- 
portation Desk, or local Airline office, for air- 
line schedules and fares or general information 


IT PAYS TO 


on the extent of your trip—if you fly. 

For the modern airliner is up to five 
times faster than surface carriers. It 
welcomes you with all the comfort of 
your own armchair—and your deli- 
cious dinner, lunch or breakfast is served 
with the compliments of the airline. 

Man, we're in the Flying 40’s! Every- 
body’s flying—millions of passengers: 
men, women, children, infants. 


Make at least part of your next trip by 


air. Then you, too, will understand why 
millions now say —‘‘It Pays to Fly!”’ 
Write for the free, illustrated book- 
let which tells the dramatic story of this 
nation’s great Air Transport system. 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
120 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Now, buy Air Travel on Easy Monthl) 
Installments. No cash required; up to a 
year to pay. See any Travel Agent or 
Airline Ticket Office for details. 


This educational campaign is sponsored 
jointly by the 17 major Airlines of the United 


States and Canada, and Manufacturer 
and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 
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power after the murder of the rival Obre- 
novitch clan in 1903. But the hot Kara- 
georgevitch blood has run thin in the 
Regent, an esthete and art collector, edu- 
cated in Britain and filled with admira- 
tion for the standards of that country (his 
wife’s sister is the Duchess of Kent). In 
the present crisis two powerful factors 
operated against these natural pro-British 
inclinations in Paul: an almost morbid fear 
of Bolshevism and a determination to 
hand over an intact Yugoslavia to young 
King Peter when he comes of age on his 
18th birthday next September. 

Next to the Regent the most important 
figure was that of Gen. Peter Pesitch, the 
War Minister. Pesitch fought for Serbia 
all through the Balkan wars and the World 
War. But age had tempered his spirit. 
Last November, when Italian planes 
bombed Bitolj in South Serbia, Pesitch 
was called in as a “safe man” to replace 
Gen. Milan Neditch, who was outspokenly 
anti-Axis—the spirit of most of the Yugo- 
slav Army. 

Like Prince Paul and General Pesitch, 
both Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch and 
Foreign Minister Alexander Cincar-Marko- 
vitch are Serbs. Cvetkovitch made his 
career as a politician and Cincar-Marko- 
vitch rose in the diplomatic service. Both 
men are reputed to have a taste for com- 
promise, although the Foreign Minister’s 
wife is a Greek from Corfu, most bombed 
spot in the Greek-Italian War. 

The steady German pressure had brought 
these Yugoslav leaders to the point of 
yielding when the full Cabinet assembled 
in the White Palace in Belgrade. But, 
when the Nazi demands were presented to 
the other members, three of them flatly 
refused to agree and resigned their posts. 
They were hitherto inconspicuous Serbs: 
Justice Minister Mikhail Konstantinovitch, 
Social Reforms Minister Srdjan Budisavl- 
jevitch, and Agriculture Minister Branko 
Chubrilovitch. 

The action of the three was the signal 
for the controversy over the German de- 
mands to spread from the Cabinet table 
down to every café table in Belgrade. In 
the capital’s 1,100 Kafanas (cafés), up- 
roarious scenes were enacted as groups of 
singing Serbs defied Germany to the ac- 
companiment of smashing glasses. A great 
group of students gathered outside the 
Royal Palace to sing “Tipperary,” the Brit- 
ish World War song, recently popularized 
by the brawl in a Sofia night club between 
the American Minister to Bulgaria, George 
Earle, and a German. 

From Belgrade these scenes spread to 
the countryside, especially in South Serbia, 
where old Komitaji guerrilla-warfare veter- 
ans still exert great influence in the village. 
In Bosnia, 30,000 peasants turned out to 
cheer the resigned Minister of Agriculture. 
The Reserve Officers Association passed 
resolutions assailing the Axis. 

This week pamphlets flooded the streets 
of Belgrade, threatening the assassination 
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Disposition of the German Army: Not since 1812, when 
Napoleon’s armies were spread from Moscow to Portugal, has one power 
overrun so much territory in Europe. British and neutral information, 
necessarily incomplete, indicates that Hitler’s army—about 240 divisions— 
has lately been reshuffled to increase the strength on the French-Spanish 
border, while a large mobile reserve waits in Central Germany to move in 
any direction. Regular divisions, panzer divisions (red), and the air fleet 
are based in a gigantic */, circle forming three main frontiers: the Russian, 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea; the Balkans, opposite Greeks 
and Turks; and the North Sea and Atlantic from Norway to Spain. 





of government leaders. All army leaves 
were canceled and public meetings barred 
throughout the country. With a last effort, 
and while the train waited with steam up 
to take him to Vienna, Premier Cvetko- 
vitch rounded up two obscure politicians to 
fill two of the vacant Cabinet posts. Final- 
ly, at 10 o’clock on Monday night the Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister left for Ger- 
many, boarding the train at a little sub- 
urban station. Almost their last act had 


been to receive warnings from both Brit- 
ain and Greece against submission to 
Hitler. 


Significancen—= 


The front on which the Germans and 
British confront each other is now limited 
for all practical purposes to the Struma 
River Valley (the rest of the Bulgarian- 
Greek frontier is of almost no strategic 
importance). In this narrow, rough region 


































































Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-June 9—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier, and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 
liance. 


27—Japan joins the Axis al- 


Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Feb. 16-18—As precaution against 
Japanese attack, Australian troops are 
sent to Singapore. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Eden and Dill visit 
Cairo, Ankara, and Athens. 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. Nazi 
troops occupy Sofia. 

March 9—After winter letup, air war- 
fare is resumed in heavy raids by both 
RAF and German Luftwaffe. 

March 11—Aid to Britain assured by 
signature of Lend-Lease Bill. 

March 15—Fully equipped British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in Greece. 

March 17-23—Britain advances on all 
fronts in Ethiopia. 

March 23—Germans admit that the 
battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
are operating in Atlantic. 

March 25—USS.R. pledges “com- 
prehension and neutrality” in case Turks 
go to war against aggression. 
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The Balkan war front, 1916-18 and 1941 


neither side can strike a decisive blow 
against the other. This explains the efforts 
of both to open up a wider front with 
greater opportunities—Britain with Tur- 
key and Germany with Yugoslavia. 

For the British and Turks, the develop- 
ment of their alliance has followed natural 
historical lines. Ever since Napoleonic 
times, London has consistently supported 
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The British got Stoyadinovitch 


Turkey. The only exception occurred 
ing the World War, but in the postwar 


ades Kemal Atatiirk was himself knoy 
as pro-British. Anthony Eden thus f: 
little internal opposition at Ankara in | 


negotiations with the Turks. 


wed 


The limiting factors in the Turkish- 


British alliance have, on the contrary, |! 
due to external circumstances: the advisa- 
bility of the army waging war beyond i 
own fortifications, the attitude of Yue 
slavia, Greece, etc. But the most impor 


tant single factor has been the relat 


between Turkey and Russia. The origin 
Anglo-Turkish treaty specifically sta‘ 


that Ankara was not obliged to take 


action that might involve it in war \ 


1 


Moscow. The new Soviet-Turkish declara- 


tion, coming at this time as it did, r 


sented a long step toward fitting Turkey’s 


treaty obligations to Britain into its p« 
toward Russia. 


In Yugoslavia, the Germans faced 


ICV 
A 


radically different situation. Ever since its 


emergence from Turkish rule in the |! 


century, Serbia—the precursor of modern 
Yugoslavia—has fought the extension of 


Germanic influence in the Balkans. In |! 
last war, the Serb rulers allowed the eutir 


country to be overrun, rather than giv 


e in 


to the Germans (see General Fuqua’s War 
Week). And since the Treaty of Versailles, 


Yugoslavia has formed the most powe 


ful 


obstacle to German expansion in the Dan- 


ube Valley. As a result, opposition to 


Reich has not only represented gov 


he 


‘ ne 


ment policy but popular feeling as well, 


particularly among the Serbians. 


This is the foundation of the present 


Yugoslav resistance to the Reich’s 


de- 


mands. It has also been given an explosive 
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quality—lacking in Rumania or Bulgaria 
—by the tradition of violence in Yugoslav 
politics. This dates from the murder of 
Serbia’s greatest modern leader, Prince 
Michael, in 1868, through the slaughter 


-of the Obrenovitch family in 1903 and the 


shooting of Archduke Franz Ferdinand of 
Austria in 1914, to the murder of Stephen 
Raditch, the Croatian leader, in 1928, 
and the assassination of King Alexander 
in 1934. Last week it still simmered 
beneath the surface demonstrations against 
the government’s policy. 

Yet the Germans had an almost over- 
whelming powerful factor on their side: 
the internal stresses due to varied racial 
composition and nationalist rivalries of 
postwar Yugoslavia. With 16,200,000 pop- 
ulation, the Serbs comprise about one-half, 
while the strongest minority groups are 
the 4,000,000 Croatians and the 1,000,000 
Slovenes. Strife between the Croatians and 
Serbs has been particularly bitter and only 
recently has it subsided. In case of resist- 
ance to Germany, Yugoslavia might thus 
not only be invaded; it might also be ir- 
revocably split into constituent parts. 





Mission to Moscow 


When Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka arrived in Moscow on March 
23, he told correspondents that he was on 
a tour to make personal contacts: “In his- 
tory, personal acquaintance has sometimes 
decided the issue of peace or war.” 

His contact No. 1 was Stalin, whom no 
other Japanese statesman had ever met. 
The Bolshevik dictator was present when 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Premier and Foreign 
Commissar, received Matsuoka. And the 
fact that Stalin took the trouble to attend 
the conference bolstered predictions that 
German pressure might have brought Ja- 
pan and Russia near to settling their an- 
cient differences and signing a nonaggres- 
sion pact. 

Before leaving for Berlin and Rome— 
and possibly London—Matsuoka saw all 
the Axis diplomats in Moscow, plus Amer- 
ican Ambassador Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
and the British and French representa- 
tives. 





Aesop in Belgrade 


On March 19, while Yugoslav states- 
men wrangled about following the well- 
traveled road to Berlin, the Belgrade eve- 
ning paper Pravda (Truth) took a caustic 
crack at the Azis with a modern Aesop 
fable: 


The Wolf, annoyed because the Lion 
(Britain) bossed the animal kingdom, de- 
cided only those with Wolf blood ought to 
rule. He gobbled up all the Beetles, then 
small animals near him. The Lion, who had 
also eaten little animals in his time, did 
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The Salonika Front—Then and Now 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


‘The present battle lines across 
Southern Albania, with the Greeks and 
allies defending their homeland against 
a threatened German push, the British 
pouring troops into the “Birdcage” they 
built at Salonika a quarter of a century 
ago, and the old German hesitation to 
strike at Greece, revive memories of the 
Balkan front in the latter half of the 
World War. 

In the fall of 1915, the Central Pow- 
ers—Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria— 
initiated their Balkan offensive and, by 
the end of the year, had inflicted an 
overwhelming defeat upon the Serbs. 
Believing that the Serbian Army had 
been destroyed as a fighting machine, 
Germany withdrew all of her forces to 
other fronts, except the Alpine Corps 
and two divisions which joined the Bul- 
garians. The armies of the Central 
Powers then went into a defensive posi- 
tion along the Greek frontier, feeling 
that the Salonika Allied front was too 
strong to break. Besides, they did not 
wish to enter the territory of the 
Greeks, who, at the time, were neutral 
and pro-German. 

Then, in 1916, came great Allied ac- 
tivities: The Serbian Army was recon- 
structed at Salonika, 118,000 strong; the 
Italians arrived in Albania, occupying 
positions east of Valona, near the front 
they now hold; the French built up an 
army west of the Salonika “Cage”; and 
the British took positions on the west 
side of the Struma Valley, the same re- 
gion they are now reported manning. So, 
by the end of the year, the Allied forces 
were able to launch a successful offen- 
sive, carrying their lines from the Adri- 
atic to the Valley of the Struma, passing 
north of Lake Ohrid and Bitolj, former- 
ly named Monastir (see map, page 28) . 

On this front, throughout 1917, the 
Allied High Command followed the pol- 
icy of “defensive operations.” During 
the year, Greece was finally drawn into 
the Allied command, which not only 
added to the strategical strength of the 
Allies but gave them the Greek forces 
However, the year closed with confusion 
in this sector. The Italians were calling 
for reinforcements, the British with- 
drawing troops for the Near East, the 
French following the policy of avoiding 
battle to conserve man power. And, 
above all, there was no unity of com- 
mand in the army. 

Quiet continued on the front during 


the first half of 1918. Although during 
this period the ground positions under- 
went little change, the combat strength 
was greatly augmented—the Greeks had 
nine divisions, the British four, the 
Serbs five, the French eight, the Italians 
one and one-half plus Albanian detach- 
ments—550,000 men in all. The armies 
of the Central Powers, facing the Allies 
at this time, numbered some 430,000, 
three-fourths of which were Bulgarians, 
with a very few Germans. 


The Allies were superior to their 
foe in weapons of attack, particularly 
artillery, as well as in numbers. The 
Bulgars were low in morale, and food 
and supplies were scarce. The Germans 
reported this front at the time as “pit- 
iful.” So the setting was favorable for 
the Allied offensive launched Sept. 15 
under General d’Esperey, who then had 
a well-organized united command. 

In less than a week, the position of 
the Central Powers began to crumble 
before the Allied onslaught, the Bul- 
garians were in full retreat, and the 
front was cut in two, the parts driven 
in divergent directions. By November, 
the Balkans were virtually cleared of 
the troops of the Central Powers, and 
the Allied campaign, initiated from the 
Salonika front, was over. 

Now, 23 years later, this battle- 
scarred ground of past centuries again 
becomes the setting for an impending 
struggle. This time the line-up of the 
former Central Powers—Germany, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, and Turkey—is changed 
only in the addition of the Italian re- 
cruit who has joined the Axis, and the 
fact that the Turk stands guard in the 
distance, shunning his former play- 
mates. 

But the team members of the Allies 
have undergone much more of a change. 
France no longer can play her part; the 
Serbs are now Yugoslavs—a change 
meaning lack of political unity in the 
crisis. Greece is stronger but fighting 
for her life, with Britain reinforcing her 
in a big way and on whatever scale may 
be required. 

So this old front has a new line-up, 
but the German High Command again 
hesitates, just as its predecessors did in 
the last war, before that greatest of all 
military dilemmas—as Hamlet would 
have said—“To attack or not to at- 
tack! That is the question.” 
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nothing till the Wolf came near his den 
when he said he would fight the Wolf “to 
the last little animal.” The Hare (Italy) 
asked to be the Wolf’s ally and the Wolf 
replied: “You are a coward, but if you 
disguise yourself I will accept you.” 

The Fox (France) , the Lion’s ally, pre- 
tended to fight the Wolf but soon gave in 
because he was tired, old, and lazy. The 
disguised Hare came in at the end, took 
the Fox’s tail as trophy, and attacked the 
weakest animals. 

Then the Lion roared and the Hare fled 
across the desert so fast no one could catch 
him. His disguise fell off, and the animals 
saw he was no Panther despite the Pan- 
ther’s teeth, no Deer though he could run 
backward like one, and no Eagle notwith- 
standing the Eagle’s feathers he had. 

“Tf only I had you as an enemy,” the 
Wolf told the Hare, “I could quickly dis- 
pose of you, but inasmuch as you are my 
ally I must protect you. The best I can 
say for you is that you at least have a 
good ally.” 


| This was not the first time that the caus- 
tic tone of Yugoslav political journalism 
had discomfited its neighbors. One famous 
precedent was a cartoon published by the 
Belgrade paper Politika in 1926, which 
angered Mussolini and added bitterness to 
the feud between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
The cartoon showed two tourists in Rome, 
one of whom asked the other why Italian 
Fascists salute with one hand upraised. 
The other replied that Italians had held 
both hands up for so long that they were 
tired and giving one hand a rest. 
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Darkest Africa 


The British continued last week to draw 
the net more tightly around the belea- 
guered and apparently doomed Italian pos- 
sessions in East Africa. The South African 
columns that drove from Mogadiscio up 
through the Ogaden desert captured Jijiga, 
a strategic collection of mud huts, and 
from there took Hargeisa, a road center in 
British Somaliland, which assured the com- 
munications with the British forces that 
seized Berbera from the sea. 

From Jijiga the South Africans also ad- 
vanced northeast toward Harar, Ethiopia’s 
second largest city, and the Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa railway and captured the chief 
Italian defensive positions at Marda Pass. 
In the far south, Neghelli, site of the last 
important Italian airport in that region, 
fell to the British. 

In the Cheren region in Eritrea the big- 
gest battle of the East African campaign 
developed. British and Indian _ troops, 
which have been slowly working around 
the 6,000-foot mountains where 40,000 
Italians have dug in, finally took two stra- 
tegic peaks. The Italians admitted that 
Gen. Orlando Lorenzini, one of Italy’s 
most famous colonial fighters and a com- 


mander at Cheren, was killed in the ac- 
tion. The advance marked one of the final 
steps in the encirclement of Cheren and 
the end of the campaign. 

In many ways these British East Afri- 
can successes bear a striking resemblance 
to the conquest of Cyrenaica (the last 
Italian outpost there, at the oasis of 
Jarabub, surrendered last week) . Nowhere 
is this analogy more marked than in the 
vital factor of air superiority. As in Libya, 
the British gained this early. 

The Italian Air Force in East Africa, 
just before the outbreak of war, comprised 
some 600 planes—colonial units, reinforced 
by craft from Italy proper. The armada 
was based on four main centers, Asmara, 
Addis Ababa, Diredawa, and Mogadiscio 
(captured by the British last month). To 
make their air army self-sufficient, the 
Italians had stored large amounts of fuel 
and set up repair shops at Asmara (run 
by the Caproni company) and at Addis 
Ababa (run by the Piaggio company) . 

Against this force the British sent de- 
tachments of the Middle East RAF in 
Egypt and the South African Air Force. 
As in Libya, the RAF was superior in 
both training and equipment to the Ital- 
ians. The South Africans, however, had 
less of an edge. Many of their bombers 
were old Junkers 86s, purchased from Ger- 
many before the war, and converted Fok- 
ker transport planes. 

Nonetheless, by intensive raiding of air- 





sector, Britain launched its heaviest aeri:! 
offensive of the campaign, with the raj 

way station and telegraph station at A, 
mara particular targets. The Italian rep! 

to this revealed much of the secret of Bri 

ish success: the Fascists could only p 

seven Fiat fighters and two Savoia bom! 

ers into the air. 
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Friendly Colombia 
Pro-U.S. Policy Unaffecte:! 
by Three-Way Election Fight 





Because the Republic of Colombia «o: 
cupies a strategic position near the Pana 
ma Canal, it is a major pivot in Unite: 
States plans for hemisphere defense. Salie: 
points on the military map are several 
Colombian airfields within easy strikin 
distance of the Canal and several port 
scattered along the Colombian coastline 
913 miles on the Pacific and 1,094 on thy 
Caribbean—which control both entrance: 

Since Bolivar established the republic j 
1819 during the continental revolt agains 
Spain, Colombia has given the Unite: 
States little cause for concern. More tha 
most Latin-American countries, this nation 
of 439,997 square miles and 8,701,816 iv 
habitants has maintained the liberal tradi 
tions of its founders. Moreover, ,its d 
versified economy, spread over low, ho! 
coastal plains and plateaus lying belo 








Wide World 


RAF making a hit on airdrome in Addis Ababa, Ethiopian capital 


dromes with shrapnel bombs and continual 
hitting at communications and fuel sup- 
plies, the British by last week had man- 
aged largely to destroy or cripple the Ital- 
ian Air Force. South African planes dive- 
bombed Diredawa and strafed trains on 
the Addis Ababa railway. In the Cheren 


three towering Andes ranges, has produce: 
many goods—coffee, sugar, cocoa, bananas, 
tobacco, and the bulk of the world’s em- 
eralds—which have strengthened Colom 
bian-United States commercial ties. In fac! 
Colombia, during its last two administra- 
tions—those of Alfonso Lopez, 1934-35 

















An Important 
Safety Message! 





HERE HAVE BEEN four great 
inventions of immense importance 

to greater safety in motoring. The 

first was the Safety-Steel Body. The 


second was the Hydraulic Brake. The 
third was Safety Glass. 


The fourth, offered for the first time 
this year on the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler Cars exclusively, 
is a new Safety Rim Wheel. 


As every motorist knows, a flat tire 
can cause trouble when you are travel- 
ing along the road. 


This patented new Safety Rim Wheel 
is designed to prevent a tire from twist- 
ing, or crushing down into the center of 
the rim, or rolling off the wheel, in case 
of a blowout or puncture. 


With an ordinary wheel, a flat tire 
may be ‘‘chewed up”’ quickly unless the 
car is brought toastop ina short distance. 


The important point is, with this new 
Safety Rim Wheel, thetireis held in place 
and you have more time to slow down 
and stop your car more safely, and with 
less damage to the tire. 


Test drivers, experimenting with blow- 
outs, give glowing testimony. They say 
you are hardly conscious of having a 
blowout on either front or rear wheels 
until you slow the car down to stop it. 


This new safeguard against the effects 
ofa puncture or blowout should be good 
news to all motorists. 


Chrysler Corporation pioneered Hy- 
draulic Brakes, popularized the Safety- 
Steel Body, was one of the first users of 
Safety Glass, and is now proud to make 
this new and vastly important contribu- 
tion to greater safety in motoring. 


Safety Rim Wheels not only mean 
more safety for you and your family, but 
also for others on the road. Already, 
nearly 2,000,000 of these new Safety Rim 
Wheels are in use. 

You get Safety Rim Wheels on the 
new 1941 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler Cars only—and you pay 
nothing extra for them! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DE SOTO * CHRYSLER 
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and Eduardo Santos, 1938-42—has com- 
mitted itself to a pro-United States policy. 

In view of this alignment, Colombia’s 
March 16 Congressional election confused 
many United States observers. It devel- 
oped into a three-cornered fight between 
the Conservatives, headed by Laureano 
Gémez, and two factions of Liberals—the 
Moderates headed by President Santos 
and the Left-wingers under Lopez. Gomez, 
publisher of the influential newspaper El 
Siglo, showed himself violently anti-United 
States. Santos, as always, was pro-United 
States. Lopez criticized a bill which was 
pushed through Congress last autumn, au- 
thorizing Santos to spend up to 50,000,000 
pesos ($28,500,000) for defense measures. 
His program was “independent defense 
measures,” which was construed as a slap 
at the United States. 

While the official count will not begin till 
March 27, unofficial returns now indicate 
that the Liberals won 84 seats and the 
Conservatives 47. Of the Liberals’ 84, pro- 
Lopez winners are estimated at 41, non- 
Lopez at 43. Whatever the definitive re- 
sults, it is now admitted that Lopez will 
be the foremost candidate to succeed 
Santos in 1942. 

With the end of the campaign, much of 
the confusion disappeared. On closer analy- 
sis, the major maneuvers appeared to have 
no international significance but were 
merely chalked up to the long-standing 
rivalry of the two Liberal leaders: 

Santos, 54 years old, a pint-sized states- 
man with a shy and aloof exterior, has 
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‘Here Pedals the Bride’: 
groom and bridal party to church and reception in this French wedding. 
Gasoline is too scarce these days for automobiles to be used. 








never, despite his intellectual force and 
liberal record, captured the imagination of 
the Colombian masses. Educated as a law- 
yer, he turned publisher in 1923, acquiring 
E] Tiempo and turning it into an outstand- 


ing organ of national opinion. He visited 


Washington in 1937, and thereafter Co- 
lombia and the United States raised their 
legations to the rank of embassies. As a 
prelude to his support of continental soli- 
darity, Santos declared in 1938 that “the 
security of the Canal” was “indispensable 
to Colombia.” 

No less of a friend to the United States, 
however, is Lopez, 56 years old, a tall, 
blond, blue-eyed, hair-parted-in-the-middle 
picture of a successful diplomat. His Lon- 
don clothes and habit of carrying an um- 
brella remind voters that he was Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, 1930-33. 
After visiting President Roosevelt in 1934, 
he became Colombia’s avowed New Dealer. 
His liberal policies, allied with a genial, 
democratic manner, won him enduring sup- 
port. Election talk aside, all evidence point- 
ed last week to his continued cooperation 
with United States foreign policy. 


€ Uruguay’s President, 56-year-old Alfredo 
Baldomir, has based his policy on advanced 
social legislation, anti-Fascism, and friend- 
ship with the United States. His opponent, 
67-year-old Sen. Luis Alberto Herrera, is 
an outspoken admirer of totalitarianism. 
Last week the two came to grips. Although 
Herrera’s Nationalist party was guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of 1933 to the 
right to three members in the Cabinet, as 
well as half the seats in the Senate, Baldo- 
mir ousted the three Herrerista Ministers, 
accused Herrerista senators of obstruc- 
tionist tactics, and began a campaign to 
revise the constitution. 


| Chile’s 61-year-old, politically agile Presi- 
dent, Pedro Aguirre Cerda, discovered last 
week that victory can have a bitter after- 
taste. Although the election of March 2 
brought to his Popular Front coalition of 
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Radicals (Liberals) , Socialists, and Com. 
munists what it had never had before—, 
majority in Congress—a latent feud jm. 
mediately flared up between the Com. 
munists who are anti-United States an: the 
Socialists who are plumping for hiemi- 
sphere cooperation. Unwilling to sacrifice 
the Socialists who now hold a balance of 
power with their fifteen seats in the 
Chamber and five in the Senate, Aguirre 
refused last week to dismiss three Socialist 
Ministers. Indications were, however, that 
they would be dislodged eventually anc the 
Radicals and Communists would manipu- 
late Popular Front policies. 





Sidelights of the War 


The Polish and Czecho-Slovak xile 
governments in London announced on 
March 21 that negotiations for a Polish- 
Czech federation were under way. heir 
plan, hailed as “the first serious e(fort 
toward the organization of postwar Europe 
on principles of voluntary cooperation” 
as opposed to the Nazi new order, aims at 
the creation of a “free bloc” of 140,000.000 
people from the Baltic to the Balkan 


€ As a less ambitious bit of postwar plan- 
ning, the British village of Brasted, Kent, 
the same day voted $240 to improve its 
street lighting when blackouts are over 


© The British War Office boasted, in the 
process of making Tommies “the toughest 
fighting men in the world,” they are being 
drilled and marched barefooted. 


“In Japan, the Foreign Office planned a 
six months’ training course to turn out 
“diplomats with guts.” The course is to 
include fencing and jujitsu. 


© Because trained bargees are being draft- 
ed into Britain’s fighting services, retired 
admirals, other officers, and _ veteran 
yachtsmen are signing on to man the 
craft for the nation’s waterways. The 
barges help to save fuel. 


© The Air Ministry announced that during 
a night raid an RAF bomber joined a 
flight of Nazi planes returning from a raid 
on Britain, got a landing signal from a 
German airdrome, and headed down. As 
one of the crew signaled “Heil Hitler” with 
his flash lamp, the British machine bombed 
the airdrome and flew home. 


© On the walls of the St. Helena house 
where Napoleon died, British soldiers liave 
scrawled: “Warning to Hitler: We wel- 
comed Napoleon’s arrival here wit! 4 
salute of 21 guns. If you reach here, the 
only guns we'll fire will be to rid the 
world of you.” 


™ Athens made President Roosevelt an 
honorary citizen on March 19, awarded 
him its gold medal, and renamed one of 
the Greek capital’s main streets Roosevelt 
Avenue. 
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The President named eleven men to prevent strikes like the Harvill walkout 











to Speed Arms to Democracies 


More Farmed-Out Contracts 
and Boost in Man-Hours Sought; 
FDR Acts to Curb Strikes 


With Washington already coaxing all 
possible arms production from present fa- 
cilities, the biggest question facing the 
United States in its new role of “arsenal 
of democracy” is: How soon can the na- 
tion start to fill $7,000,000,000 worth of 
Lend-Lease aid orders on top of its present 
$28.500,000,000 commitments for home 
defense? 

The answer began to take shape last 
week: more arms for Britain and Greece 
will start rolling off American production 
lines very soon, permitting important Lend- 
Lease shipments to be made within the 
next critical three months. This will be 


done, according to Washington indications, 
by giving orders for aid to the democracies 
the right of way over other production. 
Thus it is probable that a good percentage 
of needed -war materials {hat normally 
would go to the Army and Navy will be 
intercepted under the Lend-Lease Act 
before they are delivered. 

To speed up this whole program, Wash- 
ington moved last week toward a general 
tightening up all along the line. The first 
steps in this direction were intended to 
plug present production leaks and to re- 
new the attack on the problem of increas- 
ing man and machine hours. 


Man-Hours 


To fill America’s increasing defense de- 
mands and at the same time step up aid 
to Britain, Greece, and China, a 60 per 
cent increase in defense man-hours is nec- 
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essary, according to William S. Knudsen, 
Director General of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. This means that within 
a year about 3,000,000 more workers, 
many of them skilled, must be drawn into 
American industry. 

In view of this estimate, it is now ap- 
parent that not enough men are being 
trained to take over the more skilled and 
supervisory jobs. Instead of 25,000 men 
in plant training, the nation should have 
1,500,000 apprentices in its factories, 75 
metal-trades industrialists and union ex- 
ecutives were told in a Washington meet- 
ing last week. They agreed that manage- 
ment and labor must cooperate toward 
an increase of “in plant” instruction, pos- 
sibly going so far as to give each skilled 
worker, such as a shipbuilder, three ap- 
prentice helpers instead of one. 

An even more immediate man-hours 
problem is that of halting the wave of 
strikes that have tied up defense produc- 
tion in many parts of the country (News- 
weEEK, March 24). To do this, President 
Roosevelt last week appointed his eleven- 
man defense mediation board, moving 
Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Selective Service 
Director and widely known educator, in as 
its chairman. 

As members of the board, the President 
selected a group of leaders in diverse fields. 
Representing the public (with Dr. Dykstra) 
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A few of the many nationally 
famous companies Remington 
Rand is helping in 1941 





| first line of defense! 
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How Remington Rand is helping to solve 
many a 1941 Bottleneck in 
Procurement, Production, Personnel and Accounting 


oa pressure is on! In every vital industry, in every 


state in the union, speed is the watchword. 


The faster business moves, the greater the need for 
efficient organization, foolproof production control, 
easily accessible and complete records. 


= Your difficulty may be procurement. But back of 
that is a paperwork problem. With inventories in- 
creased and production greater than ever before, you 
need better records and more dependable controls. 


& Perhaps your problem is to increase production. 
Here again paperwork must be efficient. You need 
accurate controls against theft. You need record hous- 
ing that protects against fire and sabotage. You need 
records which give you quick and complete summaries. 


= You may be doubling personnel almost over- 
night. How much do you know about these new people? 
Their nationality? Their previous training? The right 
records make this information available at a glance. 


8 High speed production demands high speed ac- 
counting. New taxes, new reports, new customers, new 
products and models—all add to the burden of your reg- 
ular accounting. This is the time when the right ma- 
chines and methods will pay for themselves many times. 


Remington Rand is the one organization big enough 
and experienced enough to tackle all of your vital 
paperwork problems. No other company in America 
has such a broad line of machines and equipment, no 
other can advise with such complete freedom from bias. 


Take typewriters. Where stenographic departments are 
working under pressure, the famed Remington Noise- 
less cuts noise and fatigue, speeds output, makes oper- 
ators happier and reduces “time out.” Remington Rand 
also makes a complete line of standard typewriters 


and portables and can recommend special installations 
for any type of work. At the same time we can supply 
carbons, ribbons, line-a-times and special chairs. 


Take Accounting. Remington Rand makes all types 
of machines for descriptive and non-descriptive book- 
keeping, punched card accounting and tabulating, as 
well as a complete line of adding and calculating ma- 
chines. Thus we have no “axe to grind” for any par- 
ticular machine or method. Our representatives are 
free to recommend the one that will solve your problem 
quickest and at lowest cost. 


Record problems are easily solved when you have a 
choice of all types of vertical, visible and loose leaf 
systems, as offered by Remington Rand. Fire and theft 
resisting safes and cabinets . . . even desks and chairs 


.-- Remington Rand has them all! 


There are six large Remington Rand laboratories 
working solely on improving methods for handling 
business detail. Even on defense orders Remington 
Rand has had valuable first hand experience. We have 
been able to produce several large American and Brit- 
ish orders without disorganizing regular production. 





Why not do this today? 
TART NOW by phoning our nearest office. Let 


this complete business service go to work for you 
at once. Regardless of size, no matter whether you 
run a retail store or a factory, Remington Rand can 
help you cut red tape and end bottlenecks, speed 
handling of paper work, and save money. The names 
at the left represent but a few of the important com- 
panies that Remington Rand has already assisted. 
For the help you need, phone, or if you wish, write 
direct to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 











Remington Rand 


Offices in all principal cities 








NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING 
MACHINES ... KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND-EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIP- 
MENT... AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER—DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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were William H. Davis, New York lawyer, 
Frank P. Graham, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; representing 
employers: Roger D. Lapham, chairman 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
Eugene Meyer, publisher of The Wash- 
ington Post, Cyrus S. Ching, vice president 
of the U.S. Rubber Co., and Walter C. 
Teagle, chairman of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey; representing labor: Philip 
Murray, president of the CIO, Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary of the (CIO) United 
Mine Workers, and Vice President George 
McG. Harrison and Secretary George 
Meany of the AFL. 

As the new board began to organize, 
three of the most serious strike threats to 
the aviation program—at the Harvill Air- 
craft Die Casting Corp. in Los Angeles, 
the Aluminum Co. of America in Edge- 
water, N. J., and Wright Field in Dayton, 
Ohio—were eliminated by settlement, and 
International Harvester Co. reopened its 
struck McCormick Works at Chicago to 
men who wanted to work. But a new 
threat to defense loomed in a strike of 
the CIO employes of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., and more than 
two dozen smaller strikes continued. Be- 
fore the new board can take a hand in 
any of these, however, it must first get the 
green light from the Department of La- 
bor’s Conciliation Service, which has, un- 
der the President’s order, the first crack 
at mediation—a system which many per- 
sons fear might bottleneck defense strike 
settlements. 


Machine Hours 

Thus far in the defense program, pri- 
mary contracts have gone to only about 
16,000 of the nation’s 200,000 possible 
makers of war materials. These contractors 
have farmed out parts of their awards to 
about 80,000 firms, leaving about 104,000 
concerns (about 20 per cent of the nation’s 
potential arms-production capacity) with- 
out defense jobs. To get this idle capacity 
into defense production at once, the OPM 
is putting more and more heat on the con- 
tract holders to farm out more work. 

If suggestions and coaxing do not soon 
bring about this result, it appears probable 
that the OPM will force a spread of the 
work by clauses in the awards, by tight- 
ening delivery dates, or, possibly, by using 
the priorities system to cut down on tools 
and materials for prime contractors who 
do not farm out enough jobs. A move in 
this direction was made last week by Sen. 
Harley M. Kilgore (West Virginia Demo- 
crat) through introduction of a measure 
to block government expansion loans to 
defense industries who do not take full 
advantage of subcontracting methods. 


Shadow Plants 


While the most urgent problem is to 
step up immediate aid to Britain, the gov- 
ernment is also pressing forward with 
plans to build up armaments at home and 


provide this country with an ever-broaden- 
ing defense system. This was brought out 
last week as the House approved the 
Fifth Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1940-41, carrying a 
total of $4,073,810,074 in cash and con- 
tract authorizations for the Army and 
Navy. With part of its share—$1 ,684,940,- 
000 in cash and $2,093,453,254 in authori- 
zations—the Army intends to start setting 
up a string of new ordnance “shadow 
plants,” probably along the Mississippi 
Valley, as reserve capacity should the na- 
tion be called upon to maintain an Army 
of 4,000,000 men instead of the 2,000,000 
provided for by existing plans. The Army 
also intends to step up aviation training 
from 12,000 to 30,000 pilots a year. 

All these steps, both for the purpose of 
aiding the democracies and bolstering de- 
fenses at home, will require increasing 
efforts and sacrifices by industry and labor 
alike. This theme was stressed by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers de- 
fense committee last week in adopting 
resolutions condemning any use of the 
defense period to secure “excessive private 
gains, whether in the form of profits or 
wages,” and opposing governmental freez- 
ing of either. 


Significance 





Until the war in Europe ends, the 
United States cannot hope to catch up 
with the demand for arms. For the Allies 
must not only replace their lost and dam- 
aged weapons, they also must try to build 
up their armaments to a point of superior- 
ity over the Axis. Thus the $35,500,000,- 
000 the United States is now figuring to 
spend is probably only a starter. 

But the amount of money and the 
question of where it is coming from are 


now secondary to the problem of pro.luc. 
tion. And to get everybody pulling in the 
right direction, the general public :ust 
begin to understand, as business has 4]. 
ready realized, that the whole country js 
in the Army now. The government's hig. 
gest job at present is to get every ounce 
of effort from everyone—labor as we'! as 
management—behind the war job an: to 
give every citizen something he can «\)) to 
aid the effort, if it is only the purciiase 
of defense saving stamps and bonds (see 
Business Tides) . 





Defense Week 


ArmapaA: Under the two-ocean Navy 
program, the United States will eventually 
possess the most powerful battleship fleet 
ever built—32 vessels, including fificen 
now in commission and seventeen wider 
construction. Last week, as the Senate 
passed and sent to conference the $3,116,- 
384,144 Navy Appropriation Bill for 19 11- 
42, Rep. Melvin J. Maas, ranking Naval 
Affairs Committee Republican, revesled 
that, in addition to eight 35,000-ton and 
four 45,000-ton dreadnoughts under con- 
struction, the Navy had ordered five 
65,000-ton monsters—biggest in the world 
and about 20,000 tons heavier than the 
largest reputedly being built by Japan. 


Nores: Awarding the first large ($7,255,- 
000) contract for aircraft cannon to an 
International Business Machines Corp. sub- 
sidiary at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Washing- 
ton also announced impending $38,20,- 
900 plant expansions by Hudson, Willys- 
Overland, Ford, and General Motors 
Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, manufactured 
its millionth shell . . . The Army planned 
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Rough-riders: In the growing mechanization of its forces, the Army 
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is adopting vehicles ranging from motorcycles to 25-ton tanks. At Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., a bantam car bounces along towing a 37-millimeter gun. 
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Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 

Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers. Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost $609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 


Business Report for the year ending December 31, 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 





National Gove ats ee 
U. S. Government $1,063,435,444.96 
Canadian Government . . 84,167,875.97 
Other Bonds ° 6 


U. S. State & Municipal ° e 

Canadian Provincial & 
eee ee ee 

a 

Public Utilities 

Industrial & Aleceflancous . . 


Stocks . 
All but $47, 952. 13 are Preferred o or Guarveatecd. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Farms . ; 82,104,425.08 
855,122,018.39 


Other greperty 
LoansonPolicies . .... - 
Real Estate Owned 


Includes real estate for Company use, "and housing 


projects. 
Gaem « «+ + —. ‘Sy of a 
Premiums aang and aunt ee. 6 
interest Due and Accrued, etc. aoa @ 


ee + « « « & « + # s @ 


98,597,960.88 
104,071,903.62 
556,382,872.40 


709,433,300.58 
479,354,236.03 


Illustration shows the New York City Home 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1,100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the United States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders. 


Life Insurance in action! 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However, the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company’s 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 


$1,147,603,320.93 

1,947,840,273.51 
Contracts 

Held for Claims 


86,359,622.68 


937,226,443.47 


advance, etc. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Liabilities not included above, onc as ‘tenes on or 


° 504,549,131.45 


430,945,055.68 accrued. 


Special Funds 





: 150,740,516.25 
? 90,232,179.03 Surplus 
: 62,295,093.32 

$5,357,791,636.32 TOTAL 


Policy Reserves required by law 
Amount which, with interest and future premiums, 
will assure payment of policy claims. 


Dividends to Policyhoiders ._ . 
Set aside for payment during the year + 1941. 


Reserve for Future eens on aaeemascamseunted 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ... +. « « 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold- 

ers, its research, its health and safety litera- 

ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 

contributed to the task of bringing better | 
health to America. The death rate of Met- 

ropolitan policyholders as a whole con- 

tinued to be low, and mortality among 

Industrial policyholders was approxi- 

mately the same as the 1939 figure, a rec- 

ord low for this group. 


Metropolitan is a mutual life insurance 
company. This means that the assets of the 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these as- 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit ... and for them only. 


1940. (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


$4,665,558,926.00 


112,417,253.00 


139,378,189.86 
23,183,629.31 


Including claims awaiting completion of proof and 
estimated amount of unreported claims. 


Other Policy Obligations 
Including reserves for Accident ond Health Incurenc e, 
dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 


44,729,420.90 


32,284,133.01 


$5,017,551,552.08 
16,370,000.00 
323,870,084.24 


This serves as a margin v2 eafety, a  eushion agninet 
contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 


$5,357,791,636.32 


NOTE-—Assets carried at $238,267,054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 











Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw: 


to buy the tiny (58-mile) Red River & 
Gulf Railroad for training its railroad bat- 
talion in the big Army camp area near 
Alexandria, La. . . . A new spot welding 
process which would halve plane construc- 
tion time by virtually eliminating rivets 
was announced by the Progressive Welder 
Co. in Detroit. 





Seines for Subs 


Protective Nets Turned Out 
in a Cove Beside the Pacific 


Snug in a cove between two steep green 
hills at California City, near Tiburon on 
San Francisco Bay, lies the Tiburon Net 
Depot, maker of anti-submarine nets. 
Viewed from one of the hilltops, this would 
seem the Navy’s oddest box of tricks; it is 
strewn with huge mounds of brilliant 
orange-colored buoys, piles of black rec- 
tangular wooden balks (used in making 
booms or surface barriers) , fantastic rows 
of saucer-bottomed mushroom anchors, 
great heaps of chains, and gigantic spools 
of glittering steel cable. 

Alongside this paraphernalia is the 
“loom”—a large field on which Navy spe- 
cialists “weave” the seines used to guard 
harbors and other vital waters. How they 
do it: one group of netmakers hauls out 
the heavy cables and arranges them in a 
crisscross pattern marked out by stakes, 
while another group follows to attach the 
bolts and shackles that hold the nets to- 
gether. 

After they are loaded aboard net-laying 
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the Indians are ready to fight 


ships by a huge traveling crane and then 
taken to their stations, the nets are placed 
in position with the aid of the buoys and 
anchors. And to improve submarine de- 
tection, the buoys are equipped with chem- 
ical-laden canisters which when partially 
immersed—as would happen when a sub- 
marine fouled a net and pulled it down in 
a struggle to escape—emit smoke and 
flames, summoning patrol ships laden with 
depth charges for the kill. 

In addition to netmaking, the Tiburon 
Depot, which was opened last summer and 
is now manned by 50 officers and 250 en- 
listed men, is making booms barbed with 
heavy steel spikes to prevent mosquito 
torpedo boats from making a dash into a 
harbor. And with the Navy planning a 
big expansion of facilities for making anti- 
submarine barriers, the depot also acts as 
a school for turning out trained men to be 
assigned to new netmaking depots planned 
for both coasts. So far, two classes have 
been turned out, and last week the depot 
was understood to be awaiting its third 
and biggest group of students. 


Significance 


Nets proved effective in the World War, 
chiefly as deterrents to scare off U-boats 
from’ protected areas but also as actual 
traps (at least seven U-boats were de- 
stroyed as a result of fouling Allied nets) . 
And they are still excellent defense weap- 
ons despite development of improved anti- 
net weapons, such as saws which a sub- 
marine can operate by surging to and fro, 
and such spectacular feats as that of 
Comdr. Guenther Prien in eluding Scapa 
Flow nets on Oct. 14, 1939, and torpedoing 
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the battleship Royal Oak (at first a mys. 
tery, this feat is now believed to have 
been made possible by espionage which 
disclosed that the lifting action of hich 
tides left a gap between the bottom of 
the Scapa nets and the ocean floor) . Hence 
it’s a safe bet that the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, as well as Pearl Harbor 
and other bases, have already been 
equipped with net protection. 





Braves in Khaki 


In the World War 17,313 Indians volun- 
teered for service in the American Army, 
about one-quarter of them went to France, 
and many of them, true to their fighting 
background, showed almost reckless cour- 
age. One of the red men, Walter Sevalia, 
was cited for “extraordinary bravery” in 
swimming the Meuse with a _ pontoon- 
bridge cable while under terrific fire. An- 
other, Joe Young Hawk, on being cap- 
tured by five Germans, is said to have slain 
three of them with his bare hands (“I 
broke their backs over my knee,” he ex- 
plained) and, despite wounds received in 
the scuffle, captured the other two and 
marched them back to the American lines. 

In the present emergency, Indians have 
once again shown eagerness to defend their 
homeland. And last week the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, reporting results of a sampling 
of 26 out of the 80 Indian jurisdictions, re- 
vealed that out of 7,407 Selective Service 
registrants, 574 had already volunteered 
against 37 actually drafted—a ratio of 15 
volunteers for each draftee. 


In the Army Now 


James Stewart put on a uniform in 
“Shopworn Angel,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“Navy Blue and Gold,” and other movies, 
but it was the real thing last week when 
he volunteered for the Army and was ac- 
cepted by a Los Angeles draft board. Pre- 
viously rejected as 10 pounds underweight 
(he tipped the scales at 147) , the 32-year- 
old 6-foot 4-inch bachelor winner of the 
1940 Motion Picture Academy Award 
(Newsweek, March 10) combined an eat- 
ing spree and a rest cure to make the grade 
—and exchange his $1,500-a-week salary 
for a buck private’s pay of $21 a month. 
Holder of a private pilot’s license, Private 
Stewart hopes to get into the Air Corps. 

Stewart was the first prominent movie 
actor to join up, though the draft recently 
reached out for four other notables in en- 
tertainment and sports: 26-year-old Jackie 
Coogan, now at Camp Roberts, Calif., and 
another aspirant for the Air Corps: Sidney 
Kingsley, 34, author of “Dead End,” “Men 
in White,” and other plays, assigned to 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; Ed (Porky) Oliver, *12.- 
000-a-year golf meteor of 1940, at Fort Dix, 
N. J.; and Hugh Mulcahy, ace Philadelpiua 
Phillies’ pitcher. 

















MAN MADE HURRICANE... this stationary 1000 
h.p. motor drives a 4 bladed propeller at the end 
of Vultee’s power tunnel to create wind blasts 
post the engine actually under test. 


Engine being tested on a ‘‘mock-up"’ of actual 
engine mount, wing fuselage section of the 
model in which it will be used. At left is the 
test control room, where delicate instruments re- 
cord performance under every flight condition. 


“Early in 1941, Vultee becomes one of the 
first aircraft manufacturers to complete its 
Carvene expansion program, representing an 
increase in t area of 1300%. 





NEW VULTEE DEVELOPMENT 


‘tne cide Ue Clue raster 


TIME is the essence. “Get ’em into the Blue” for National Defense... 


faster. But plant expansion alone is not enough. Engineering methods 
must also be streamlined to hasten the flow of airplanes from the drawing 
board to final delivery. 


Important in this is Vultee’s new engine test tunnel... first and only one of 
its kind in the United States ...in which actual flight conditions of a FULL 
SCALE engine installation are simulated, and performance proved in relation 
to a specific model, before the motor meets the airframe on the assembly 
line. Months of delay in getting into production are telescoped into hours 
by coordinated activity. 


Streamlined engineering methods, high speed machinery and equipment, 
new manufacturing methods, plus expanded facilities,* are widening the 
bottleneck ... will enable Vultee to multiply deliveries 10 times in “41... 
into the Blue... off the production line... into the sky. 


Stinson Aircraft, a division of Vultee, is now ready with its new 
commercial 90 H .P. “Stinson Voyager”... offering greatly in- 
creased performance. Write Stinson for complete information. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. 


VULTEE FIELD; CALIFORNIA «+ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Ppp: See STINSON AIRCRAFT 
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Booming Shipbuilding Industry 
Geared to Meet Heavy Demands 


Broad Spread of Contracts 
Brings New Firms into Field; 
West, Gulf Coasts Benefit 


America’s ocean-going merchant marine 
comprises 300 vessels of some 2,200,000 
tons, plus 399 ships of about 1,800,000 
tons now engaged in the coastal trades 
(there are also some 361 oil tankers and 
440 ships on the Great Lakes). Such to- 
tals, of course, are not enough for current 
demands, as soaring freight rates, rising 
prices for import goods (NEWSWEEK, 
March 24), and complaints from Boston, 
New Orleans, and Houston port groups on 
the scarcity of coastal cargo space elo- 
quently attest. 

This picture and the revelation last 
week that the Maritime Commission 
would shortly transfer 50 freighters to the 
British and construct 400 new ones under 
the Lend-Lease program naturally fore- 
shadowed heavy pressure on the ship- 
building industry (see page 15). Formal 
launching of the speed-up came when the 


a subsidiary of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. from a new yard 
at Wilmington, N.C. The contract includ- 
ed a penalty for delays and a bonus for 
beating delivery deadlines. 

Newport, which in its first public earn- 
ings report last week (the Huntington 
family sold its interest in a stock sale last 
August) showed a net income of $4,383,- 
176, and Bethlehem Steel are the only ma- 
jor shipbuilding firms sharing in the ugly- 
duckling program. Measured by their con- 
tracts for Navy and Maritime Commission 
vessels held at the year end, these major 
firms line up: Bethlehem—$1,042,531,000; 
New York Shipbuilding, at Camden, N. J., 
controlled by Aviation Corp.—638,112,- 
000; Newport News, in Virginia—$526,- 
686,000; Federal Shipbuilding, at Kearny, 
N.J., U.S. Steel subsidiary —$359,400,- 
000; Bath Iron Works, in Maine—$184.,- 
914,000; Electric Boat Co., at Groton, 
Conn.—$125,939,000; Sun Oil’s Sun Ship- 
building, at Chester, Pa.—$117,253,000, 
and Cramp shipyard, at Philadelphia— 
$113,822,000. 

Bethlehem’s 





totals will shortly be 
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Maritime Commission last week complet- 
ed the initial contract for 25 of its 200 
standardized cargo carriers. The first of 
these vessels, called “ugly ducklings” by 
President Roosevelt because they were de- 
signed for prefabrication and quick con- 
struction, will be delivered in 287 days by 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


swelled by awards for 50 ugly ducklings to 
be erected in a new Baltimore yard, and 
the same program has turned Todd Ship- 
yards Corp., hitherto solely a big repair 
outfit operating in seven ports on all three 
coasts, into one of the giant builders, rank- 
ing right behind Newport. 


ULTURE 


Todd’s affiliate, Seattle-Tacoma Ship. 
building, acquired in 1939, completed a 
new yard at Tacoma early last year, and 
by Dec. 31 had obtained contracts for 
Navy and cargo carriers totaling $177. 
247,000. Then, in. December, the British 
picked Todd to operate two yards—at 
South Portland, Maine,* and Richmond, 
Calif—and construct 60 standardized 
freighters. Scarcely started on this job, 
the company in January was tentatively 
allocated the construction of 87 ugly duck- 
lings. These will be built by company affil- 
iates at Portland, Ore. (31 ships), Los 
Angeles (31), and Houston (25). Alto- 
gether, Todd, which is headed by John D. 
Reilly, who started out with the firm as 
an office boy and is almost as proud of his 
Telemark cattle and Westland horses as 
his expanding shipyards, will shortly have 
contracts exceeding $500,000,000. 

The ugly-duckling program also is bring- 
ing two additional firms well known in 
other branches of the trade into ocean- 
ship construction. American Ship Building 
of Cleveland, which has erected most of 
the Great Lakes carriers, will assemble 25 
of the freighters in the New Orleans yard, 
and Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., veteran repair organization, will build 
thirteen at the new Mobile plant. 

In addition to bringing new leaders in- 
to the industry, the ship programs are 
also narrowing the supremacy held by the 
North Atlantic yards since the establish- 
ment of the industry near what is now 
Medford, Mass., in 1631. Whereas 92 of 
the 133 active and inactive shipways in 
1939 were on the Atlantic, 70 of the 121 
new ways now being erected are on the 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts (see chart) . More- 
over, Rep. Charles Kramer of California 
last week claimed that William S. Knud- 
sen had promised Los Angeles a new $50,- 
000,000 shipbuilding program under thie 
Lend-Lease appropriation, indicating fur- 
ther gains for the Pacific. The westward 
swing will be curtailed, however, if the 
Jacksonville Shipbuilding Corp. lands a big 
order from the Maritime Commission. ‘T/iis 
concern, headed by Walter Jones of Pitts- 
burgh, currently plans a giant $55,000,000 
shipyard in the Florida city with 50 ways, 
the same as the old Hog Island plant. 

Bethlehem and Todd are by far the big- 
gest operators on the West Coast, fol- 
lowed by Los Angeles Shipbuilding (for- 
merly Los Angeles Lumber Products 
Corp.) and Moore Drydock of Oakland. 
The biggest concerns on the Gulf are !n- 
galls Shipbuilding at Pascagoula, Miss., 
pioneer in 100 per cent welding of cargo 





*A claimed timesaving feature of this yard, 
operated in association with Bath Iron, is th: 
construction of the ships in basins rather than 
on ways, with the hull being floated out to ft 
ting-out piers as soon as it is watertight. 















It happened at 3 A.M.—during a storm. Someone for- 
got to close a window... 

Unseen, the intruder crept into the room...dam- 
aged the furnishings ... broke through to the floor 
below to mutilate the wall and ruin expensive mer- 
chandise. 

There were two unmistakable clues—a fallen ceil- 
ing and a tell-tale trail of water. 

Water is always at large. And it has many ways of 
gaining admittance—with the help of the careless- 


CRIMINAL AT LARGE... 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ness common to human nature. It seeks out the for- 
gotten open windows... the faucets that are left 
running... leaky roofs. A plumbing failure often 
serves as an accomplice. 

You cannot erect dikes against the mishaps caused 
by human failures ... but you can easily obtain 
Maryland water damage insurance—to protect 
your store, home, office and factory against any 
financial loss brought about by water damage. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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ships, and Consolidated Steel Corp. at 
Orange, Texas, a subsidiary of a Califor- 
nia steel fabricator. 


Significance 


The shipbuilding program has suffered 
least from defense-program critics because 
the Navy and Maritime Commission have 
avoided concentrating too many orders in 
the East and have developed numerous 
new managements, especially from the re- 
pair trades, competent to tackle the big 
construction job. 

The 200 ugly ducklings, plus the 400 of 
the same type for the British, when added 
to the 195 sea-going vessels already under 
construction on March 1 provide a pro- 
gram rivaling the World War’s “bridge of 
ships” (in 1919 American yards complet- 
ed 1,180 ships of 6,379,823 tons). Such a 
gigantic schedule will quickly run into 
bottlenecks—skilled labor, steel, and pro- 
pelling machinery—that can only be han- 
dled by rigid priorities. To avoid compli- 
cating these headaches, the regional pat- 
tern for awards noted in the ugly-duckling 
allotments might well be adopted for the 
new program to avoid further jamming 
communities around existing shipyards. 








Bourse Again 


The Paris Bourse last week resumed 
restricted trading in industrial shares, es- 
tablishing economic intercourse between 
occupied and unoccupied France for the 
first time since the armistice. 

This did not, however, mean “business 
as usual,” but simply that there will be 
a Paris market where Frenchmen can 
make anti-inflationary hedges, where 
refugees in the unoccupied zone may liqui- 
date their holdings, and where Germans 
may acquire shares in French companies 
more easily than by forcing individuals 
to sell. 

Actually, French industry, four-fifths of 
which happens to lie in the occupied ter- 
ritory, is believed to be running at less 
than 25 per cent of potential capacity for 
a variety of reasons: a drastic shortage of 
raw materials, the absence of 2,000,000 
French workers in German _ prison-labor 
service, the underestimated but wide dam- 
age done to plant property both by pre- 
armistice bombing and by deliberate ac- 
tion of the retreating French Armies, and 
transportation difficulties caused by the 
lack of gasoline and German appropria- 
tions of railroad rolling stock. 





Echoes of Guns 


Repercussions of the war and prepared- 
ness program turned up in diverse lines 
last week: 


Suaar: The Department of Agriculture 
increased the 1941 marketable sugar quota 


by 235,072 short tons to 6,851,889. De- 
signed to meet recently expanded con- 
sumption estimates, the quota boost was 
expected also to check the rise in sugar 
prices brought on by the war boom in 
freight rates (Newsweek, March 24). 
Meanwhile, domestic growers pressed for 
a bill providing that any shortage in the 
Philippine sugar import quota resulting 
from shipping difficulties be filled by do- 
mestic producers rather than being divided 
pro rata with Cuba and other foreign 
sources. Spot and future prices remained 
firm during the week. 


Suits: The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers (CIO) won wage increases totaling 











Acme 


Coiffure mode: an Easter basket 


$18,000,000 for 135,000 men’s clothing em- 
ployes in a new contract with the Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers Association. But the 
trade estimated that only 50 cents to $1.50 
of the $2.50 to $5 price increase on suits 
expected next fall could be charged to la- 
bor. The balance was believed due to taxes 
and higher prices for fabrics resulting from 
the tight situation in raw wool. 


Prices: National Cash Register boosted 
its prices approximately 5 per cent; while 
Sloane-Blabon and Bonafide Mills, lino- 
leum manufacturers, announced a 3 to 5 
per cent advance and Alexander Smith 
& Sons raised prices on its carpets and 
rugs. 


Barrets: Reflecting a new demand for 
wooden oil containers, which exporters are 
using to circumvent the State Depart- 
ment’s restrictions on metal drums (so as 
to curb shipments to Russia and Japan), 
the Brooklyn Cooperage Co. reported or- 
ders for 150,000 of the 55-gallon variety in 
the past 30 days, although for eighteen 
months previously it had not made one 
barrel. 


— 


Beauty: Shop talk at the Internationa] 
Beauty Show in New York highlighted the 
impossibility of getting aluminum for per- 
manent-wave machines, the cutting off of 
European sources for oils and chemicals 
used in cosmetics, and the possibility of 
using toothpicks for steel hairpins, already 
nearly doubled in price. 


Atuminum: OPM officials studied how 
to use the plant facilities of the aluminum- 
ware industry—orphaned by prioritics— 
for aircraft production, while Reynolds 
Metals Corp. announced development of a 
coated material covered with a plastic 
finish to serve as a substitute for the alium- 
inum foil used in containers. 


Furs: With many trappers, man and 
boy, in the Army or in defense work, the 
American fur catch this season has fallen 
off (down 25 per cent for skunk), accord- 
ing to the American Fur Merchants Asso- 
ciation. 





SEC vs. C. & S. 


Any doubts about the accuracy of the 
“death sentence” tag long ago placed on 
the integration provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act were <is- 
pelled by the SEC integration order for 
Commonwealth & Southern last week. Dis- 
cussing the controversial standards of how 
much one holding company should con- 
trol, the SEC indicated that in its opinion 
a system covering a statewide area was 
just about big enough. 

C. & S. has major subsidiaries almost 
blanketing the states of Michigan, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia, operates also in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Florida, and |as 
scattered properties in Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Pennsylvania. The SEC recom- 
mended that C. & S. pick as its basic unit 
one of three major holdings: the Michigan 
property (Consumers Power), the Ala- 
bama company with possibly the Missis- 
sippi and Florida units, or the Georgia 
Company, including possibly the South 
Carolina system—but in each case surren- 
dering everything else. 

This dismemberment is only slightly less 
drastic than that proposed for Engineers 
Public Service a fortnight ago whereby the 
original holding company would have been 
left sitting on top of one operating unit. At 
that time, the SEC with disarming frank- 
ness had commented that if the plan was 
carried out there would then be little jus- 
tification for the continued existence of 
the top company. 

But while an inevitable series of in«us- 
try-SEC legal battles loomed, Jerome 
Frank, soon to leave the SEC chairmans!iip 
for the Federal bench, declared last w: ek 
“we have definitely broken the back of [lie 
integration problem.” The occasion ior 
Frank’s optimism was the release of 4 
commission order approving a compliance 
plan submitted by United Light & Power 











EE Oldsmobile’s three stunning series 
of streamlined cars—the magnificent 
Custom Cruiser, the popular Dynamic 
Cruiser and the big low-priced Olds Spe- 
cial. Try out Oldsmobile’s flashing power 
—the big 100 H. P. Econo-Master Six or 
the superb 110 H. P. Straight-Eight Engine. 
Then, drive the Hydra-Matic way. You'll 
go for an Olds—and Hydra-Matic Drive! 


PRICED JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST! 
Compare de luxe models of lowest-priced cars 
with the big, luxurious Olds Special. You'll find 
the difference in price but /r#le, the difference 
in cars tremendous—with Olds way out ahead! 


i OLDSMOBILES 
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THAT'S 'WHAT EVERYBODYS 
SAYING AFTER TRYING A 


Hlydea Wlatic’ OLDS! 


In some cars, you use the clutch pedal all of the time. In 
some, you use it part of the time. But in an Olds Hydra- 
Matic, you don’t use it at all—because there isn’t any clutch 
pedal! You don’t shift any gears, either—because gears shift 
themselves automatically through all four forward speeds! 


NO GEARS 
TO SHIFT 


NO CLUTCH 


TO PRESS 


























In the interest of highway safety, 
the Two Hartfords welcome the 
opportunity to publish this impor- 
tant statement by W. H. Cameron, 
Managing Director, 
National Safety Council. 





Any community in the United States 
can stop trafhe accidents if it really 
wants to! The records prove it. 

Last year the National Safety Coun- 
cil presented awards to nineteen cities 
in the National Traffic Safety Contest. 
The composite death rate of these 
cities was thirty-eight per cent below 


the national average for all cities. 


156 days—no fatalities 


In 1940 a big Eastern city went 156 
days without a traffic fatality. ..a 











midwestern city went 85 days. ..a 
southern city 144 days. . . a town in 
the southwest hasn’t had a traffic death 
in ten years! 
Why? Because the people in these 
communities actua//y want traffic safety 
.. they actually want security against 


death and disaster on the streets. 
How to assure safety 


But, you say, every community wants 
this security. Noone wants an accident. 

True. But too many communities 
aren’t willing to pay the price for free- 
dom from trafic tragedy. This price 
is hard work . . . ceaseless, relentless, 
eternal work . . . inspired by sincere 
purpose and applied to a proven and 
continuous program. 

Records of 1,280 cities entered in 
the National Traffic Safety Contest 


BUDDY, THAT 25 MME 
LUT GOES HERE EVEN /F 





D LIMIT 


prove that a community can have traffic 
safety in almost exact proportion to 
the intelligent and sustained effort it 
puts forth. 

The driving force behind this effort 
is public support. . . is you . . . the 
private citizen. 

Demand a complete and well bal- 
anced accident prevention program for 
your community. Get behind this pro- 
gram and support it actively. Your 
town can stop accidents if . . . and only 


if . . . you insist on it. It’s up to you! 


Ever since 1810, 
**Hartford’’on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 
losses. 





Reproductions of this message in poster 
form gladly furnished to local civic 
authorities, safety or trafic committees. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT .LIFE 


+ a 
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Your town can stop traffic deaths if you insist on it! 
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that involved the dissolution of the top 
company and an intermediate unit, and a 
simultaneous stockholders’ report of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric. The latter announced 
a program to dispose of all its properties 
but the Philadelphia Co., liquidate its debt, 
and recapitalize, wiping out the common 
stock and providing the preferred holders 
with “substantial values.” 

Hopeful of eventual 100 per cent co- 
operation from the industry, Frank sug- 
gested that holding companies might ef- 
fect integration and simplification by sell- 
ing securities, swapping properties, dis- 
tributing their securities to stockholders, 
and sterilizing their voting powers. 





Flying High 

With 1940 passenger traffic 54 per cent 
greater than in 1939 and air-express ship- 
ments up 24 per cent, last year was the 
busiest on record for the nation’s airlines. 
Emphasizing this fact, the annual reports 
of leading companies released within the 
past week showed without exception sharp- 
ly higher operating revenues, although 
their earnings after deducting expenses 
and higher taxes revealed a mixed trend. 

Thus, American Airlines, whose pas- 
senger revenues last year were exceeded 
by only six of the nation’s railways, 
had a net profit of $1,858,550, an 
increase of 27 per cent over the previous 
year, according to its president, C. R. 
Smith. Eastern Air Lines netted $1,575,- 
156, up 78 per cent. (Eastern’s president, 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, is recovering 
in Atlanta from a recent plane crash and 
has converted his hospital room into an 
office for company business.) On the other 
hand, TWA, which traverses a less popu- 
lated area than its chief competitors, re- 
cently reported a net loss of $232,455, pri- 
marily because of the expenses of launch- 
ing Stratoliner service and of training a 





Wide World 


45 per cent increase in personnel, its pres- 
ident, Jack Frye, explained. The other 
member of the Big Four, United Air Lines, 
headed by W. A. Patterson, had net in- 
come of $775,463, compared with $776,- 
534 in 1939. United likewise had heavier 
expenses, including an extensive training 
program and increased mechanical research 
and testing activities. All four companies 
depended less on air-mail payments last 
year, their mail receipts dropping from 28 
per cent of total revenues in 1939 to 22 
per cent in 1940. 

Thus far in 1941 the airlines have con- 
tinued to enjoy increased business (reve- 
nue passenger miles flown in January and 
February rose 33 per cent over the same 
months a year ago), and the industry is 
prepared to handle further substantial 
traffic gains next summer. (The domestic 
companies now have 350 planes, as against 
265 at the close of 1939.) 

Despite priorities for military equip- 
ment, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment recently affirmed “the necessity of 
maintaining the existing quality of air 
transportation,” and hence the airlines 
will continue receiving motors, propellers, 
and parts necessary for maintenance as 
well as a limited number of new planes 
during 1941. As to airline pilots, many of 
whom are Reserve officers, the Army and 
Navy have adopted a policy of deferring 
their induction into military service, with 
the result that less than 3 per cent—and 
less than 8 per cent of co-pilots—have so 
far been called. 





Frozen-Food Boom 


Few lines of trade have grown as rapidly 
in the last few years as the depression-born 
quick-frozen-foods industry. From about 
$25,000,000 in 1938, sales volume spurted 
to $35,000,000 in 1940 and the figure is 
likely to exceed $45,000,000 this year. 


International 


They boss the airlines: Smith (American) ... Patterson (United) ... Frye (TWA) . . . Rickenbacker (Eastern) 














Internationa) 


New items are constantly being added 
by the 150-odd packers in the business, so 
that housewives can now buy frozen coco- 
nut shreds, vegetable soup, orange juice, 
rabbits, and frogs’ legs as well as such old 
favorites as strawberries (the best seller 
among frozen fruits) and peas (far in the 
lead among vegetables) . Since 1930, when 
a few stores in Springfield, Mass., pio- 
neered by carrying the first Birds Eye 
frosted foods (this brand today accounts 
for 60 per cent of the total business, with 
Honor Brand, put out by Stokely Broth- 
ers & Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, ranking 
second), the number of retailers stocking 
one line or another has grown to about 
18,000 in all parts of the country. 

Last week General Foods Corp., of 
which Birds Eye is a division, issued its 
annual report for 1940, showing net profits 
of $15,244,077, compared with $15,118,063 
in 1939. Printed in dialogue form as a pre- 
view of the company’s annual meeting in 
April, the report quoted Clarence Francis, 
the firm’s president, as stating: “In spite 
of its growth, Birds Eye still is in the 
development stage. It is not contributing 
to our earnings.*” This has been a fairly 
common complaint in frozen-foods which, 
with narrow profit margins, has had insuf- 
ficient volume, despite its rapid growth, to 
yield substantial income. 

However, this situation may be partial- 
ly corrected by the impetus to sales from 
the defense program. Army commissaries 
for officers are now serving frozen foods, 
and they are being introduced into some 
general messes as well. The merchant ships 
being converted to military use by the 
Army and Navy are having refrigerated 
space for such foods installed. Moreover, 
in view of the shipping shortage and since 

(Continued on Page 47) 





*While Birds Eye hasn’t yet repaid its huge 
development costs, the division for several 
years has been making money on current 
operations. 





DAY DREAMS of America’s grandeur 
and gallant past come to your mind, 
as the beautiful ‘“‘Water Level Route” 
rolls by the wide windows of your 
New York Central train. Nature and 
history combined to make this route 
memorable for every American. 


—_! 
oz BY NIGHT 








RESTFUL DREAMS area promise ful- 
filled, in the soft easy luxury of your ac- 
commodations over the smooth Water 
Level Route. Nature and engineering 
foresight combined to “streamline” 
New York Central’s roadbed for your 
comfort and complete relaxation. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 
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THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE...YOU CAN SLEEP 
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The Treasury’s New Borrowing Program 


by RALPH ROBEY 


'Lhere are two basic questions in- 
volved in the Treasury’s newly adopted 
plan for financing the war out of the 
savings of the country rather than con- 
tinuing the New Deal practice of cov- 
ering deficits by borrowing from the 
banks. The plan, for the benefit of 
those who failed to notice the item in 
the press, involves the issuance of four 
new types of securities: 

1—“Defense savings bonds,” which 
will be identical for all practical pur- 
poses with the so-called present baby 
bonds. They will be sold at a 25 per cent 
discount—a $25 bond (worth that in 
ten years) for $18.75, a $100 bond for 
$75, etc—and will be nontransferable 
but may be redeemed at any time at the 
Treasury. If they are held until the ten- 
year maturity, the rate of return will be 
2.9 per cent. In case the bond is re- 
deemed earlier the rate will be lower— 
as it works out, the earlier the re- 
demption the lower the rate. Only in- 
dividuals will be permitted to buy 
these bonds, and the maximum that 
may be purchased in any one calendar 
year will be $5,000. 

2—“Series F” savings bonds, designed 
for larger savers. These will have a 
twelve-year maturity and will be sold 
at a 26 per cent discount, which will 
give a yield of 2.53 per cent if the obli- 
gation is held to maturity. They also 
will be nontransferable, and they may 
be redeemed at the Treasury only upon 
30 days’ notice and not at all within six 
months after purchase. Up to $50,000 
worth may be purchased in any one 
calendar year by trustees, pension funds, 
associations, etc., as well as by individ- 
uals. 

3—“Series G” savings- bonds, a 
twelve-year obligation bearing interest 
at 2% per cent, but differing from 
“Series F” obligations in that they will 
be sold at par with the interest being 
paid semi-annually by Treasury check. 
They also will be nontransferable and 
may be redeemed only after six months 
and upon 30 days’ notice. With these 
obligations in case of redemption 
the holder will get less than he paid— 
although never enough less to wipe out 
what he has received in interest. The 
purpose of this of course is to encourage 
the purchaser to hold the bonds until 
maturity. Other provisions are the same 





as for the “Series F” bonds—including 
the $50,000 limit. 

4—“Savings stamps,” in the denomi 
nation of 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents 
$1, and $5. They will bear no interest 
but may, when a sufficient amount has 
been accumulated, be converted into 
“defense savings bonds.” 


’ 


So much for the types of obliga- 
tions being offered. The first question 
raised by the program is whether the 
terms offered are sufficiently favorable 
to attract the desired volume of funds. 
There is at least room for doubting that 
this is the case. At the moment 2% per 
cent is only a shade above the market 
and, while it is unquestionably true that 
there will be a good demand for the new 
bonds, it is by no means certain that 
trust companies and other institutional 
and private investors will be willing to 
go into the new obligations to the ex- 
tent of the billions of dollars necessary 
for financing the defense program. 

The other basic question involved is 
whether 244 per cent is a rate at which 
it is wise to undertake the financing 
that today faces us. It is a first prin- 
ciple of war finance that a rate of in- 
terest be selected which can be main- 
tained throughout the borrowing period. 
In the World War our Treasury did not 
do this and it caused immeasurable trou- 
ble. It was a major contributing factor 
to the inflationary price rise of the time 
and necessitated the government’s sup- 
porting its own bonds in the market 
to the extent of some $2,000,000,000. It 
is possible that this time the Treasury 
has made a correct guess. At least it is 
to be hoped that this is true. But one 
would be more comfortable if it had 
given itself a little more leeway. 


Aside from these two questions on 
the rate of interest this program is de- 
serving of the highest commendation. 
It marks a definite and positive attempt 
on the part of the Treasury to prevent 
the heavy expenditures and borrowing 
that are ahead of us from leading to 
price inflation and a higher cost of liv- 
ing. This is a laudable ambition and the 
Treasury is starting none too early. 
It now remains to be seen whether this 
lead will be followed by the other 
branches of the government. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
frozen meats and vegetables, by virtue of 
the elimination of bones and other waste, 
occupy only one-third the space of the 
fresh product, they may supply some of 
the food sold to Britain. 





Week in Business 


<x Guitp: Curtailment of advertising 
and promotional activities of the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, American trade asso- 
ciation for raw silk, revealed that the Jap- 
anese Government refused to release $500,- 
000 collected in Japan for the group’s 
support. Since 1936 each importer has paid 
a tax on each pound of raw silk purchased. 
This was collected at the source in Japan 
rather than from scattered importers in 
this country and sent to America at reg- 
ular intervals. 


[uu Winn: Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 
New York brokers, spotted this candid 
comment in the 1940 report of Twin Cities 
Rapid Transit Co.: “A second storm of less 
severity than the Nov. 11 storm made au- 
tomobile operation extremely difficult and 
served further to increase our patronage. 
It was particularly advantageous to us 
that the second storm occurred at the time 
of the Christmas shopping.” 


Report: Thompson Products of Cleve- 
land, big auto and aircraft parts maker, 
introduced something new in annual re- 
ports to employes. The pamphlet was set 
up so that each item on the income state- 
ment served as a sort of thumb-index tab 
to a page of information on that subject. 
Thus, the employe noting that taxes were 
$1,879,324 or depreciation $404,786 could 
quickly turn to a page explaining the tax 
bill or depreciation policy. 


PERSONNEL: Henry M. Bliss, executive- 
committee chairman of Pacific Mills, was 
elected president and treasurer, replacing 
Alfred E. Colby, who refused to run again 

John R. Thompson Jr. succeeded Paul 
Moore as president of the John R. Thomp- 
son Co. restaurant chain . . . Edwin S. 
Webster, co-founder of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., was named chairman, the office for- 
merly held by the late Charles A. Stone 

Mansfield Freeman moved from the 
presidency of Asia Life Insurance to that 
of United States Life Insurance, succeed- 
ing C. V. Starr, who became chairman. 


Trenps: The Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex of industrial production rose more than 
seasonally in February to 141 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average, another all-time high 
... Carloadings for the week ended March 
15 gained more than seasonally to reach a 
1941 high of 758,693, largest for any com- 
parable week since 1930 .. . The steel in- 
dustry, operating this week at 99.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 60.7 last 
year, will set a new weekly production rec- 
ord of 1,610,000 net tons of ingots. 





“What’s all this—a music box?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


e “Not at all! . . . The purpose of this marvelous mechanism 
is protection — 


e “This is a Nationat Window-Posting Machine, generally 
used by stores for keeping time-payment accounts. The only 
one made that prints a ledger card, receipt book, posting 
voucher and journal all at once—computes new balance, accu- 
mulates the amount, counts and classifies the transaction—” 


e “My word! Can it talk?” 


e “No, not quite, but it can make friends — because it gives 
fast service and accurate statements to customers. And protects 
the management and the cashiers by accumulating locked-in 
totals of all transactions — 
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e “Nationa makes other machines, too, a complete line for 
all businesses from banks to stores to schools. Machines 
designed to save time, avoid error, cut costs, increase net profits— 


e “Machines for listing, posting, proving, analyzing, book- 
keeping, check writing, remittance control and more —” 
e “Controt! That sells ME! ... I'll tell all my friends.” 


e “And remember—these machines pay for themselves many 
times over! They are made by the makers of Nationat Cash 
Registers — sold and serviced by specialists. Whatever your 
problem, see Nationat first!”. . . Call the local office Topay. 


INVESTIGATE 
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Stillwater Artists of Honest Grunt and Groan 
Overpower Collegiate Wrestlers for 12th Time 


The realm of wrestling, like modern 
Gaul, is divided into two parts. The first, 
“honest” wrestling, is the variety taught 
in high schools and colleges. The second, 
professional wrestling (sometimes known 
as “the drama”), is practiced by bearded 
pachyderms who masquerade under such 
names as Bursitis, the Bouncing Bulgar, or 
Tularemia, the Terrific Turk.. 

There is a certain coolness between the 
two schools; when exponents of the rival 
arts meet on the street, they do not speak 
(most professionals would rather grunt, 
anyway). And nobody knows what would 
happen if representatives of each were to 
meet in the ring, for honest wrestlers do 
most of their grappling in a dull fashion 
down on the mat, while the pros will per- 
form anywhere—standing up, leaping 
through the air, even in mud, blueberries, 
or fish. 

As football is to Notre Dame, as skiing 
is to Dartmouth, so honest wrestling is to 
Lehigh. Some 100 students turn out for 
its teams each season; 150 more of its 
1,767 students go in for intramural grap- 
pling, and a six-way free-for-all is re- 
garded as an elegant evening’s fun in al- 
most any fraternity house or dormitory. 

Just why Lehigh is the Eastern capital 
of honest wrestling is a matter of specula- 
tion. There are those who say that certain 
portions of the campus—situated on South 


Mountain overlooking Bethlehem, Pa.— 
are so steep that the students must take 
up some form of grappling in order to 
avoid falling out of school. Others ascribe 
the sport’s popularity to Lehigh’s great 
wrestling coach, the small, gray-haired 
Scotch-born Billy Sheridan, who arrived 
on the campus in 1912 and has turned 
out most of the top teams of the East 
since. 

Last week end, the boys at Bethlehem 
had a pair of fields days in crowded Tay- 
lor gymnasium watching their favorite 
sport as 129 of the best honest wrestlers 
from 39 colleges all over the country met 
in the annual National Collegiate Athletic 
Association tournament. 

There is also a Western capital of hon- 
est wrestling: Stillwater, Okla., home of 
Oklahoma A. & M. The late Ed Gallagher, 
A. & M. coach known as “the Knute 
Rockne of the mat,” made it so, and his 
successor, Art Griffith, who took over 
this season, is determined to keep Still- 
water on the wrestling map in large black 
type. 

At the Bethlehem muscle show he made 
a good start. Griffith’s grapplers piled up 
37 points against 26 for Michigan State, 
the runner-up, and rolled off the mats with 
four (136-, 145-, 155-, and 165-pound 
classes) of the eight individual champion- 
ships. The Spartans took two (121, 128), 








Ice Eyeful: Miss Audrey Peppe, figure-skating instructor at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, is one of 256 stars who will perform in the Skating Club 
Carnival, charity event in Madison Square Garden, N.Y., this week. 





with Pennsylvania taking the 175-pound 
and Minnesota getting the heavyweigiit 
crown. True to the Gallagher tradition, the 
victory was A. & M.’s twelfth out of the 
last fourteen national intercollegiate chan:- 
pionships. But sadly enough, Lehigh, wit, 
the weakest team in years, failed to get 
man as far as the semifinals. 
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Down From the Mound 


Who was the greatest pitcher that e 
trod a National League mound? The rec- 
ord—373 victories in 696 starts during 
the years from 1911 to 1930—says it w 
Grover Cleveland Alexander. So do most 
modern ballplayers, among whom fab: 
lous tales of “Old Pete’s” superb contro! 
still circulate. 

When he left the major leagues in 1930, 
Old Pete pitched for Dallas. In 1931, he 
went to the House of David’s bearded 
baseballers for five years. Then he dropped 
into semi-pro ball, managing the Spring- 
field, Ill., Empires until the end of 1933. 
That was the year he was elected to Base- 
ball’s Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Next season Old Pete showed up on 
42nd Street, New York. He was on displa, 
in a flea circus, telling gawking curiosity- 
seekers how he set down the Yanks in tl 
final game of the 1926 World Series (fan- 
ning Lazzeri with the bases loaded in tl 
seventh) and won the Cardinals their firs! 
championship. There was a rumor that 
Old Pete was feeling the weight of a nigh 
of celebration as he strode out to the 
hill that day, but Old Pete always de- 
nied it. 

In the spring of 1940 came news that 
Alexander had accepted a job from an ol 
buddy of his as a gatekeeper at the De 
troit race track. Last week Old Pete’s 
luck ran out all the way. Broke and sick 
at 54, he found himself in Veterans Hos- 
pital in the Bronx, N. Y., resting and un- 
dergoing treatment. 
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Basket Week in Sports 


In home-town Pittsburgh, Duquesn 
University was criticized for accepting its 
bid to the National Invitation Basketbal! 
Tournament in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, last week. The competi- 
tion, said Smoky City experts, was too 
easy. 

The cage connoisseurs were wrong. Lasi 
Tuesday night in the first game of the 
eight-team tourney, Ohio University, le: 
by the incredibly accurate one-hand-shot 
artist, Frank Baumholtz, eliminated Du 
quesne 55-40. In the second game the sam: 
night a badly bewildered University « 
Virginia five—a victim of glass backboard 
and stage fright (locally known as “Gar 
denitis”) —succumbed to the College of th: 
City of New York 64-35. The same ai! 
ment overcame Westminster College th: 
next night, as Long Island University 








American Engines Prove Their Mettle 


Direct From the Airdromes of England Comes New 
Recognition of RELIABILITY as a Vital Military Asset 


De. after day, under the relentless pressure of 
continuous combat, thousands of Pratt & 


Whitney engines are answering the call of the Royal 
Air Force with eager power. Report after report re- 
affirms the ability of these air-cooled engines to take 
terrific punishment and still continue to pour out de- 
pendable power. 

This reliability is the natural result of a great 
American characteristic—the genius for quantity 
production to high standards of precision. It was 
the dependability of American air-cooled engines 
which in peacetime led to their sweeping success 
on airlines all over the world. Now this same 


quality becomes vital to the defense of a nation. 

Americans can congratulate themselves that this 
dependability of engine performance is a traditional 
American quality. It is bred into every Pratt & 
Whitney engine that goes out to the flying forces of 
the United States Army and Navy. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD e¢ CONNECTICUT 


— 


PRATT & WHITNEY VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
ENGINES AIRPLANES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 
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A Flutter in the Bush 


by JOHN LARDNER 


S-. Peterspurc, Fira.—We have 
stalked the frozen tundra of Florida for 
two weeks, scouting the rookie ballplay- 
ers and tipping our hat to passing pen- 
guins, and the business of the meeting 
can now begin; which is to guess the 
names of those re- 
cruits who will come 
nearest to baseball 
glory in 1941. 

There are maybe 
100 bushers_ break- 
ing in with both 
major leagues this 
spring, and maybe 
fifteen who will stay 
in. A_ couple of 
years ago we held a 
winning ticket in 
the lottery—name of Theodore Francis 
Williams of Boston, who was undoubt- 
edly the rookie of 1939. 

Last year the going was tougher. We 
caught Lou Boudreau, Dom DiMaggio, 
Pee Wee Reese, Martin Marion, and 
one or two others, but a rank outsider 
called Sid Hudson slipped through the 
field unnoticed to become 1940’s finest 
freshman pitcher, with seventeen wins 
for seventh-place Washington. Those 
dark horses are the curse of the lottery, 
especially when camouflaged in a Wash- 
ington uniform. 

Well, there is one safe bet for 1941: 
the most good rookies, by weight and 
volume, will be produced by the New 
York Yankees and the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. These two clubs are the richest 
farmers in baseball, and both are start- 
ing fresh, with so many good young 
pitchers that their managers don’t know 
them apart, and two or three new play- 
ers apiece in the daily line-up. 

The loudest and gaudiest rookie of 
1941 is Louis Novikoff, Chicago Cubs’ 
outfielder. He trained away from our 
Florida beat, but confidential agents 
tell us he can hit, play the harmonica, 
and sing “When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing,” which is just what the Cubs have 
needed since the day Charlie Grimm 
checked out with his $400 banjo. 

I guess there is no use stalling any 
further. These are the best-looking 
rookies of 1941, the ones with the best 
chance to stay and shine: 


GeraLp Prippy, Yankees—A fine sec- 
ond baseman, a strong, steady hitter, a 


Walker Cooper 





natural ballplayer. In fact, as advertised. 

Pum Rizzuto, Yankees—Priddy’s 
partner at shortstop, and not so much, 
for our money, as Priddy. But good 
enough, unless (don’t look now) the 
dr-ft catches him. 


Wa ker Cooper, 
Cardinals — A big 
catcher along Gab- 
by Hartnett lines, 
strong arm, will- 
ing worker, who 
catches, among 
other pitchers, his 
brother Morton. If 
he hits from .290 to 
300, he’ll do. 

Mavrice C. Har- 
ris, Red Sox—A left- 
handed pitcher, very fast and very un- 
bashful, who meets our rookie require- 
ments because he has yet to put in a 
full season in the big time. Used to ad- 
vertise his delivery, but he’s learning. 

Harotp Parrick Reiser, Dodgers— 
A rookie by the same definition. A nat- 
ural hitter, fast, and swiftly mastering 
the outfield. A daisy in Leland Stan- 
ford MacPhail’s crown. 


Peter Super, Athletics—Third base- 
man, “the most graceful infielder I’ve 
had since Eddie Collins,” says Connie 
Mack. ’ 


Lov Novixorr, Cubs—You can hear 
him from here. 





Acme 


Gerald Priddy 


Joun LucapeLLo, Browns—A second 
baseman and a hitter, both of which 
the Browns can use. 


Steve Mesner, Cardinals—A neat 
third baseman and consistent hitter, 
who may turn out best of all the Card 
novitiates. 


Nick Erren, Phillies—The Phils 
need a slugger at first base, and this 


could be it. 


Others worth watching are: Lindell, 
Stanceu, Washburn, Yankee pitchers; 
Grodzicki, Krist, Cardinal pitchers; 
McCullough, Cub catcher; Anderson, 
Pirate infielder; Newlin, Brown pitcher; 
Johnson, Red Sox pitcher; Archie, 
Washington first baseman; Adkins, 
Cleveland pitcher; and Kolloway, White 
Sox infielder. 

Nominations for rookie-of-the-year— 
Priddy and Cooper. 
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playing on familiar boards, won out 48-36. 
But the prize contest of the first round was 
between Seton Hall of South Orange, 
N.J., unbeaten in 42 consecutive garies, 
and Rhode Island State, the high-scoring 
team of the country (Newsweek, Fel 3), 
Led by Bob Davies, one of whose !¢sser 
ball-handling tricks is dribbling behin« his 
back, Seton Hall threw the sphere around 
even faster than Rhode Island. ‘his. 
coupled with a certain amount of de/ense 
Rhode Island woefully lacked, won the 
New Jerseyites a wild game 70-54. 

This experience of Seton Hall in fast, 
loose ball handling cost them dear in the 
semifinals Saturday night against the tizht- 
ly geared L. I. U. quintet. The score was a 
lopsided 49-26 for Long Island. In the 
other semifinal contest Frank Baum))oltz 


‘and his Ohio teammates eked out a 45-43 


victory over C. C. N. Y. 

On Monday night before a hysterical 
crowd of more than 18,000, L. I. U. hit a 
chilly streak in the first half and trailed by 
as much as 11 points. Then they starte« to 
click and finally won the championship go- 
ing away from Ohio U. at 56-42. In the 
consolation round, C. C. N. Y. completed 
the demoralization of Seton Hall 42-27 to 
win third place. Voted most valuable play- 
er was Frank Baumbholtz of Ohio, who set a 
new scoring record for the entire tourna- 
ment—53 points—but broke down and 
wept at the tribute. 


* Eliminating the champion Phillips 66 
Oilers (Newsweek, March 17) in the 
semifinal round of the National AAU bas- 
ketball tourney at Denver last week end 
by a score of 27-24, the Hollywood Twen- 
tieth Century five swept over Hank Lui- 
setti and his San Francisco Olympics in 
the final 47-34, to take the title. 





Sport Squibs 

Boxine: Appearing in his fifteenth 
heavyweight championship defense before 
a home-town crowd of 18,908 Detroit fans 
March 21, Joe Louis downed Ample Abe 
Simon five times but was extended to 
thirteen rounds before he had the 25+- 
pound New Yorker helpless for a ThO. 
Immediately rematched to meet Simon in 
New York May 16, Louis will next exhibit 
his fistic wares at St. Louis April 8, against 
Tony Musto. 


Hockey: At the end of the National 
Hockey League season March 18, the Bos- 
ton Bruins remained the league champions: 
Bill Cowley, Bruin center, led in scoring 
(62 points); Turk Broda, Toronto goalie, 
won the Vezina Trophy for being the least 
scored upon (99 goals). Jim Orlando, De- 
troit Red Wing bad man (Newsweek, 
Feb. 10), easily earned the villain award, 
having spent a grand total uf 97 minutes 
in the penalty box. 


Track: At the Chicago Relays March 
22, Greg Rice of South Bend, Ind., won 
his nineteenth straight race by lowering 
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Major General STEPHEN O. FUQUA REX SMITH JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 
U. S. A. Retired Managing Editor Foreign Affairs Editor 


EMEMBER—THURSDAY NIGHT IS NEWSWEEK NIGHT ON 
THE AIR. Tonight, our radio program brings you the three authorities 
pictured above, all of whom you’ve already met through your regular reading 
of Newsweek. Hear them voice their views about what’s up. . . and what’s 
coming up. Get Periscope’s flashes on tomorrow’s headlines. Keep in tune with 
the times, by tuning in on “‘Ahead of the Headlines” every Thursday night. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Thursday night, 10:30 E.S.T.; 9:30 C.S.T.; 7:30 P.S.1.; NBC Blue Network sta aon. 
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his 2-mile indoor record to 8:51.1—fastest 
time ever run for the distance. Campbell 
Kane, Indiana junior, copped the Banker’s 
Mile in 4:11, 25 feet ahead of Walter 
Mehl. 


Poxo: Princeton outrode Army March 
22 at West Point, N. Y., 9-4, to take the 
intercollegiate indoor polo championship 
for the second straight year. 


Foorsatt: Bernard (Bunny) Oakes, 
former Colorado coach of Byron (Whiz- 
zer) White, will tutor Wyoming’s pigskin- 
ners in 1941 . . . Long Island University 
officials, foreseeing a paucity of football 
material because of the draft and booming 
defense industries, last week decided to 
drop the gridiron game. 




















































Swm Cuampions: Four new American 
records were set at the National AAU 
senior women’s swimming meet held 
March 19-22 at Buffalo, N.Y. Patty As- 
pinall, 14-year-old Indianianne, breast 
stroked 220 yards in 3:07.8; Lorraine 
Fischer of New York parted the water in 
1:16.4 for the 100-yard breast stroke; the 
New York trio of Gloria Callen, Lorraine 
Fischer, and Mildred O’Donnell turned in 
$:30.5 for the 300-yard medley relay, and 
the Multnomah A.C. of Portland, Ore., 
quartet—Suzanne Zimmerman, Nancy 
Merki, Joyce MacRae, and Brenda Helser 
—churned the 400-yard free-style relay 
in 4:12.4. Dorothy Leonard of Worcester, 
Mass., won the mythical title of America’s 
best mermaid. 


MarxkswomMen: Eagle-eyed co-eds of 
Texas State Teachers College at Denton, 
Texas, last week defeated the all-male rifle 
team of Texas A. & M.., largest military col- 
lege in the country, 981-979. 
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Handwriting on the Brain: 
New Book Reveals How“ Waves” 


Are Used to Detect Disease 


From birth until death the brain’s cen- 
ters are constantly at work. Even in sleep 
the flow of mental activity continues and 
man’s thinking organ still reacts to sounds, 
odors, and other sensations which are too 
small to interrupt slumber. This smali- 
scale perpetual motion is activated by 
the “dynamo” action of nerve groups 
in the unresting brain’s 14,000,000,000-cell 
“bark” or cortex that covers the white 
matter and sends rhythmical electrical im- 
pulses along nerve fibers as vital to the 
human body as are power plants to a 
large city. 

These infinitesimal currents of life 
(they normally vary from 30 to 60 mil- 
lionths of a volt) may be detected by past- 
ing metal contacts on’ the head, running 
wires from them to a vacuum-tube ampli- 
fier, and then relaying the magnified im- 
pulses to a device that records the waves 
in the form of jagged or wavy lines on a 
moving strip of film (the result may look 
something like the records of a seismo- 
graph which picks up earthquake trem- 
ors). This apparatus, known as an elec- 
troencephalograph, was first used to study 
the human brain about ten years ago by 
Dr. Hans Berger of the University of 
Jena, Germany, who retired three years 
ago but has since been recalled to his post. 

Last week saw publication of a beau- 
tifully written book by Dr. Frederic A. 
Gibbs and his wife, Erna L. Gibbs, of the 


From ‘Atlas of Electroencephalography’ (Lew A. Cummings Co.) 
A ‘seismograph’ of brain waves: (a) sleep of normal adult, 
(b) deep sleep, (c) petit mal, (d) grand mal 
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Boston City Hospital, which is dedicated 
to Dr. Berger and bears the imposing title 
of the “Atlas of Electroencephalography.” 
It might have been called “the bible of 
brain waves,” for it is the most compre. 
hensive survey of the rapidly growing 
field which utilizes the electrical “hand. 
writing” of the brain to detect and diag. 
nose diseases. 

Under normal conditions, an adult’s 
brain waves are emitted at a rate of about 
ten a second. In deep sleep these impulses 
are replaced by slower, higher-voltage 
rhythms. But these waves in a diseased 
person are distorted in characteristic ways, 
and the authors draw from their records 
of 7,000 patients to illustrate these telltale 
signals of the brain. For instance, the 
“petit mal” form of epilepsy—in which a 
person may become unconscious for a few 
seconds—gives characteristic three-a-sec- 
ond, “wave-and-spike” records. Minor 
forms of this condition may cause stom- 
ach upsets and dizzy spells and, while suf- 
ferers may not know what is ailing them, 
the electroencephalograph can spot the 
cause at once. The thrashing fits of “grand 
mal” epilepsy also leave their typical pat- 
terns of violent, high-voltage waves. And 
injuries in the cortex or brain tumors can 
be located with 90 per cent accuracy, 
thereby making it possible to chart re- 
gions for follow-up operations. (ATLAS or 
ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY. 221 pages. Bib- 
liography, glossary, index. Lew A. Cum- 
mings, Cambridge. $7.) 





Science’s Ally in the War 


When the Nazis moved into Paris, the 
Rockefeller Foundation moved out (a 
temporary office has since been opened in 
Lisbon) . Because of similar war conditions 
Rockefeller scientists havé been recalled 
from scarlet-fever and influenza research 
in Rumania and Hungary respectively, 
while the threat of trouble has put an end 
to public-health work in Shanghai, Egypt, 
and Turkey. That the retreat of these sci- 
entific outposts has set many new plans 
in motion, however, was indicated last 
week by Raymond B. Fosdick, president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in his re- 
port of the group’s 1940 activities. 

One important project is the aiding of 
refugee scholars. Fosdick estimated that 
the war has reduced Europe’s roster of 
professors at least 50 per cent as a result 
of “disappearance,” imprisonment, or 
flight, and from 1933 to 1939 the founda- 
tion permanently placed 99 foreign re- 
searchers in the United States. Last year 
alone, the report revealed, grants totaling 
$266,350 were made to 56 refugee profes- 
sors from Germany, Poland, France, Nor- 
way, and other European nations. 

Fosdick also announced that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation—at a request made by 
Lord Lothian, late British Ambassador to 
the United States, just before he died— 
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Tas is America ... broad seas of grain ripening and noise and orderly chaos of the round-up; busily 
in hot August noons. Acres of orange-studded trees; greedy chickens and swine and gawky lambs in 
of stiffly graceful corn, of soy beans, tomatoes; of Spring. It is a land of bountiful harvests where good 
apple trees and sweet-swollen melons. It is the dust things abound and have abounded and will abound. 


From farm fence to steel for tractors, Bethlehem makes a complete range of steel products for agriculture, 


| BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 




































Pelicans on Klamath Lake 


its bands of fleet-footed antelope. 


and many prehistoric animals. 












































In the Hart Mountain Antelope Refuge 






Flower Wonderland”. Mail coupon. 
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OREGON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Travel Dept, Room 246, Salem, Oregon 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on wild 
flowers and general vacation information. 


Name 





Address 
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Oregon is a state of unusual attrac- 
tions. Such places as the Malheur 
Bird Refuge of 158,000 acres, where 
vast flocks of migratory wild fowl 
virtually cloud the sky at times— 
Klamath Lake with its flocks of peli- 
cans—the Hart Mountain country with 


If you enjoy geology and the story 
of a world in the making, written mil- 
lions of years ago in lava flows and 
fossil beds, the John Day gorge and 
neighboring country of Eastern Ore- 
gon will captivate you. Here once 
roamed rhinoceros, elephants, the 
tiny three-toed ancestor of the horse, 


Send for the State’s free authentic 
booklet with natural color illustra- 
tions, “Oregon— Geologic and Wild 
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has appropriated $100,000 to give a select- 
ed group of British medical students three 
years to complete their training in Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Other foundation activities include ma- 
laria control on China’s Burma Road, a 
successful drive to wipe out yellow-fever 
mosquitoes in Brazil, and the production 
of important vaccines (500,000 doses of a 
new influenza vaccine were sent to Great 
Britain, while 250,000 doses of yellow-fever 
vaccine went to the British Sudan, and 
1,000,000 more doses of the preparation 
are being made for the United States 
Army). 





SCIENCE NOTES 


The skin you love to touch would seem 
as rough as a plowed field to a new instru- 
ment—the profilograph—designed by F.W. 
Adams, L. Devol, and H. R. Letner of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research to 
detect surface depressions as small as 
1/600,000 of an inch in closely fitting air- 
plane parts. 


€ Sufferers flat on their backs from morn- 
ing headaches learned last week from Drs. 
E. V. Allen and A. R. Maclean of the 
Mayo Clinic that they might feel better 
if they had spent the night in beds raised 
at the head—a treatment that freed one 
woman of chronic attacks. 


€ According to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., of the 2,700 adults who die 
of accidental burns in the home every 
year, 900 are men. Of the 900, most—23 
per cent—drowsed to their deaths in 
chairs or in bed while smoking cigars, 
cigarettes, or pipes. Among other causes 
of death were resting feet on hot radi- 
ators and careless use of gasoline blow 
torches. 





BOOKS 


Private Life of Frank Buck: 
Bellhop to Bring "Em Backer 


Frank Buck has gone back to the jungles 
of his past life and brought back « rat. 
tling good book—alive. The word “jun. 
gles” is no flight of rhetoric; before Frank 
Buck became wild-animal trapper to the 
world, he knew the special habitat of the 
American hobo. In short, he was once 
on the bum. 

Born in a Texas wagon yard, Buck had 
an itching foot and a passion for geog- 
raphy. When he was still in his teens, he 
got a berth on a Chicago-bound cattle 
train as a “cowpuncher,” which consisted 
of walking along the slatted cars and 
prodding the cattle to their feet. 

In Chicago, the big Texan fell in with 
a citizen named Al Romero who toured 
county fairs with a sideshow specialty and 
dabbled in petty crime when things got 
tough. Buck went along with him, learn- 
ing the arts of running out on boarding- 
houses and of cashing rubber checks on 
the lam. One night in Sedalia, Mo., he 
suddenly got wise to himself. At that mo- 
ment, he was standing over Romero in the 
cellar of a hardware store, holding a light 
while his pal prepared a safe for a dose 
of nitroglycerine. Buck said this was too 
much—he was quitting, but he had to use 
his fists (against Romero’s knife) to do it. 

Frank went back to Chicago, and things 
began to happen in dizzy succession: he 
got a job as a bellboy, married a promi- 
nent lady theater critic (“Amy Leslie 
Marries Bellboy!”), became a theatrical 
booking agent, collaborated on a song hit 
(“Sammy”), and started a private aviary. 
One night after winning $3,500 at cards, 


From ‘All (McBride) 


Father and Son: Frank Buck’s sire was also a hunter 
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Buck heeded the call of the wild and lit 
out for the Brazilian jungle and a career. 

Avi IN A LIFETIME is a sprawling, un- 
inhibited memoir of a master showman; 
it takes the reader to the narrow corners 
and «bounds in exotic stories and _hair- 
raising incident. Frank Buck gets 100 for 
yarn spinning too. (ALL IN A LireTIME. 
In collaboration with Ferrin Fraser. 277 
page Illustrations. McBride, New York. 


$2.75.) 


Man’s Key to the Future 


With “The Revolt of the Masses,” 
Spain's most brilliant modern philosopher, 
José Ortega y Gasset, first gained a wide 
audience in the United States. When the 
translation was published in 1932, more 
than one critic who knew Ortega in his 
own language pointed out that his book 
had won him an audience that didn’t com- 
pletely belong te him. For, at that time, 
anyone who wanted a flail with which to 
whack the Left clutched at Ortega as his 
personal deliverer. 

Towarp A Pxuttosopuy or History is 
anew collection of the Spaniard’s writings, 
written in the various lands of his self- 
imposed exile from the youthful Spanish 
Republic he played so important a part in 
founding. Dealing with the same social- 
historical problems as his earlier book, this 
work continues to present only one facet 
of the man’s lapidary intelligence—a mind 
as free from cant and dogma (new or old) 
as any in the contemporary world. But 
to know the critic of art and music, the 
master of prose, and his opinions on 
women, architecture, mathematics (in 
other words, the whole man), one must 
still seek him out in his own language. 

The new book is composed of five essays, 
four dealing with history from the author’s 
special point of view; the fifth, a paper 
on Argentina, where Ortega has been liv- 
ing and teaching (at the University of 
Buenos Aires) for the past couple of 
years, wonders at the rapid growth of the 
country from a colony to a fully mature 
state, and at the curiously narrow outlook 
of the typical Argentine. 

The main essays, while not specifically 
related, are all highly polished nails in the 
coffin of materialist philosophies—a_ piece 
of furniture Ortega has devoted his life to 
constructing. In “Unity and Diversity of 
Europe,” Ortega shows that the Western 
World has always depended for its politi- 
cal health on a “variety of fruitful situa- 
tions.” that no principle or group or idea 
has ever triumphed in absolute. Now, he 
claims, intellectual life in Europe is flat- 
tening out, the “mass-man” is on the in- 
crease—“a type of man built -hurriedly, 
mounted on a few poor abstractions .. . 
identical from one end of Europe to the 
other.” Revolution is the greatest danger, 
Says the author, because it brings final 
stagnation and only one “situation.” Eng- 



































































Dublin shape 








Unlike other pipes, it’s sprayed and 
brushed with real Sage Honey... and 
it improves the flavor of your tobacco! 







Load this new Imperial pipe with 
your favorite tobacco. The particles of 
tobacco meet up with the sage honey 
that coats the inside surface of the 


thousands have already. (When you 
take off the mouthpiece, see the won- 
derful work that’s done inside! 
There’s a double-trap smoke-conden- 





sor and a swell little bowl-reamer, as 
well!) Get Imperial today—the best- 
smoking pipe you can buy for $1.50. 





pipe-bowl. They adhere. The two 
flavors blend. Light it—and pull in a 
couple of puffs. Taste that gentle 
mild smoke! “No breaking-in taste.’ 
It’s rich, pleasant and mild! Yes Sir! 
that’s an experience you’ve never had 
from any cheap, inferior pipe! And 
worth the difference 10 times over. 
The well-seasoned, imported Mediter- 
ranean Briar in Imperial, gets sweeter 
as you smoke it. You'll say it’s your an the 

only pipe for the rest of your life—as Billiard shapes 


, The famous $1 Yello-Bole 
that convinced millions of smok- 
ers that a GOOD pipe gives more 


smoking pleasure than cheap pipes. 
_ This is » £ Medium Apple » Am agen 
in Panel Ruff finish — at all dealers. 
The best smoking pipe that $1 will buy! 


LLO-BOLE ‘I 


There's More Pleasure In a Good Pipe 
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land, “the country that has always reached 
the future first,” Ortega says, is the one 
mature nation in Europe because the 
English meet their problems of govern- 
ment not by revolution but by using their 
knowledge of their past to guide their 
actions for the future. 

In the book’s most important essay, 
“History as a System,” Ortega writes that 
the present always turns out to be, on 
examination, composed of the past: “the 
past is man’s moment of identity.” Thus, 
if a people used its knowledge of what it 
as a race or as a state had done before, 
the traps that society finds itself in today 
could be avoided. Using history, mankind 
should know, for instance, that the strong 
state, though it solves some problems, al- 
ways produces more serious and destruc- 
tive ones in their stead. (Towarp A 
Puitosopuy or History. 273 pages. Nor- 
ton, New York. $2.75. 





Album of Human Success 


S. J. Woolf is a man of two skills who 
developed a little-used métier—the artist- 
reporter—and made a unique niche for 
himself in American journalism. For twen- 
ty years his interview-sketches of famous 
persons have been a lively feature of The 
New York Times Magazine. This week, 

















From ‘Here Am I’ (Random House) 


S. J. Woolf: self-portrait 


in an autobiography called Here Am I, 
Woolf tells his own story and throws some 
telling sidelights on the men and women 
he has drawn from life. His book, enriched 
with likenesses of people from Mark Twain 
to Wendell Willkie, makes an unusually 
graphic album of our times. 

The great of the world were usually off- 
guard before this artist. The confident 
Mussolini of the 1920s winked in the midst 
of his “great man” act; Charles M. Schwab 
frankly said that it was a mystery why 





| 





he had ever become a success, while Calvin 
Coolidge, observing the notorious “Daddy” 
Browning and his Peaches boating on {he 
lake at the same Adirondack camp where 
the Coolidges were staying, wondered «ut 
loud whether “if you persuaded them hard 
enough you might get them to consent to 
pose for a picture to be printed in the 
newspapers.” And Al Smith, in 1928, re. 
plied to a hope expressed by the artist t)at 
the next time they met would be in the 
White House: “The time ain’t ripe for a 
man to count his beads there.” (Here (x, 
I. 374 pages. Illustrations, index. Random 
House, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Diptomat Berween Wars. By High 
R. Wilson. 344 pages. Frontispiece, index, 
Longmans, New York. $3. Our latest Am- 
bassador to Germany, whose first book, 
“The Education of a Diplomat,” told of 
his early experiences in the foreign servy- 
ice, writes an interesting and amusing ac- 
count of twenty years in the important 
capitals of Europe and Asia. 


City or Intiuston. By Vardis Fisher, 
382 pages. Harper, New York. $2.50. A 
large-scale, engrossing novel of the great 
days of Virginia City and the Comstock 
Lode, by the author of “Children of God.” 


I Was a Heav-Hunter. By Lewis V. 
Cummings. 338 pages. Illustrations, notes, 
glossary. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 8. 
An exciting but seriously written account 
of the author’s sojourn among a primitive, 
tribe of Indian head-hunters in the Colom- 
bian jungle. 


r 


Man Sranps Atone. By Julian Hualey. 
297 pages. Harper, New York. $2.75. Es- 
says on a wide variety of topics—race, re- 
ligion, climate as it affects man’s behavior, 
eugenics—by an eminent English biologist 
who is also a brilliant writer. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Mowrnep on Sunpay. By Helen Reilly. 
297 pages. Random House, New York. 8?. 
An obscure newspaper item takes Inspec- 
tor McKee from New York to nearby 
Dutchess County, where he links the in- 
jury to the hit-and-run victim with tlie 
sudden death of her mother a month be- 
fore. You may guess the culprit about page 
80, but the twist at the end should give 
you quite a turn. 


Tue Ricgut Murver. By Craig Rice. 3!. 
pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. * 
Back from their honeymoon and mad «| 
each other, Helene Brand and Jake Justis 
take up where they left off in “The Wrong 
Murder”—trying to find out whom Mona 
McClane would kill publicly and still ge! 
away with it. The overalcoholics and re})- 
etitious descriptions are wearing, but plot 
and action are superbly puzzling. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Concetta Scaravaglione at work 
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One-Woman Show of Sculpture 


The youngest of nine children of an im- 
migrant farmer from Calabria, Italy, Con- 
cetta Scaravaglione—pronounced 
yal-yoney”—is a dark-haired little woman 
born 40 years ago in New York City’s 
teeming Italian tenement district. At 16 
she began studying sculpture in the free 
classes at the National Academy of Design; 
later she worked briefly in perfume and 
lampshade factories to finance further work 
at the Art Students League, and after- 
ward took lessons from Robert Laurent. 

Miss Scaravaglione, who has always lived 
in New York, has been represented year 
after year in the major American group 
sculpture shows, mostly by placid female 
nudes in the classic style (like her speech, 
her work has never lost its slight Italian 
accent), but she never had a one-man show 
until March 15, when 34 pieces in plaster, 
terra cotta, wood, and assorted hard stones, 
filling three galleries, went on view (until 
April 14) at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond. 


“scara- 


The foeal point of the exhibition is the 
“Girl With Gazelle,” which appeared on 
NEWSsWEEK’s cover on the opening of the 
first outdoor Sculptors Guild exhibition 
(Apri! 25, 1938); it’s one of the artist’s 
two favorites—the other is a_ plaster 
“Mother and Child.” 

Shy and soft-spoken, Miss Scaravaglione 
prefers to work directly in stone, using 
human models only to “check up on forms” 
as she goes along, unless, of course, she’s 
working on a portrait. Several- such are 
included in the show; she likes doing them 
(at around $500) —“if the subject is in- 
teresting enough.” Prices for the others 
Tange from $150 to $2,000, except for the 


Streamlined Freight Service 
Behind the Most Powerful 
Locomotive in the World! 


Santa Fe again takes the lead, 
as the first road in the world to 
start using Electro- Diesel power 
in all classes of service. 

The locomotive pictured above 
is one of the first two of its kind 
to be put into use hauling Santa Fe 
mainline freight to and from the 


West Coast. This four-section 
Electro-Diesel is 193 feet long. 
Has four 16-cylinder G. M. C. 
Diesel engines which provide 
5,400 rated horsepower. Exerts a 
tractive effort of 220,000 pounds 
at starting, Develops a top speed 
of 75 miles per hour. 


Modernized railroading enables Santa Fe to maintain its 
24-hour-faster schedules —to render you a better, more complete 


service. You now have the advantages of 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise.) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


For the speed and dependability that are 
“the premium of progress’... SHIP SANTA FE 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Representative for full details or write: 


J. J. GROGAN 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























ALL-YEAR RESORT 


Join the proces- 
sion of riders, 
golfers, and 
tennis players 
who regularly 
come to this 
beautiful resort for 
f. the holiday. And 

» whichever happens 
to be your favorite 
outdoor sport you 
will find facilities 
at The Greenbrier to 
enjoy it to the utmost. 
So fall in step with the 
others who wouldn't 
think of missing a 
Spring trip to— 


L. R. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


White Sulphur 
Springs west va. 

















New Phone Jooth 
gives“Zone of Quiet” 
for busy factories 


Noise in busy factories often 
causes production delays due to 
errors in phone orders. Such 
troubles can be easily prevented 
by using Burgess Acousti-Booths 
for your factory phones. The Manufactured 
patented sound-absorbing inte- under Burgess Patents 
rior of the booth soaks up Teeteey 

noise and leaves a “zone of quiet” for easy telephon- 
ing. There are no doors, yet the booth is amazingly 
noise-free. Natural ventilation, without fans, avoids 
stuffiness. Let us send you a bulletin on this easy-to- 
use, easy-to-clean, easy-to-install factory phone booth. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


Burgess Battery Company, Acoustic Division 
546 W. Huron St., Chicago 


Send free booklet on Burgess Acousti-Booth and 


how it makes telephoning easy in noisy places. 
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serene “Girl With Lute” issued by the 
Robinson Galleries in Manhattan in a lim- 
ited edition. Such reproductions cost $40 
in artificial stone, $15 in plaster. 

In Richmond, the Scaravaglione show 
succeeds the first full exhibition of the 
Chrysler collection (Newsweek, Jan. 27), 
which opens this week at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 





Art of Modern Mexico 


In 19388 MacKinley Helm, a trustee of 
the Boston Institute of Modern Art and 
lecturer at Harvard’s Divinity School, 
spent the winter at Cuernavaca, where 
Diego Rivera was painting some of his 
finest murals on the walls of the Palace 
of Cortés. Helm watched, became interest- 
ed in the renaissance of Mexican art, and 
remained in Mexico two years. During 
that time he came to know 42 Mexican art- 
ists; now he writes of them all in Moprern 
Mexican Parnters, published this week. 

The story of Mexican mural painting is 
of course built around the big three: Diego 
Rivera,, José Clemente Orozco, and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros, to whom half the book is 
devoted. Most of the remainder goes to 
the easel painters, whom Helm calls Los 
Solitos (solitary individuals) . 

Helm has filled the book with personal 
anecdotes and illustrated the lively dis- 
cussions of the art itself with 82 full-page 
reproductions. He is showing 22 of the 
originals at the Perls Galleries in New 
York April 7 to May 3 and plans a cross- 
country tour of 40 of them. (Moprern 
Mexican Partnters. 205 pages. Index. 
Harper, New York. $5.) 
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Churches and Preparedness: 


Boom Towns a Big Problem 


The I11l-year-old Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Magdalen, in Ripley Coun. 
ty, Ind., stood lonely and lifeless ast 
week. Along with five other churches, g 
few crossroads villages, a dozen cemeteries, 
and 5,000 acres of rolling farmland, the 
expanding United States Army had bought 
St. Magdalen’s to make room for a vast 
proving ground for guns and tanks. Up. 
rooted like the other pastors and 55 of 
the 60 families in his parish, the husky 
priest, the Rev. Sylvester J. Bloemke, pre- 
pared to store his altar and statuary and 
shift to a new post near Brookville. 

Thus did the defense program leave an- 
other mark on the religious picture of 
America. This was a comparatively minor 
one, for the evacuated families presumably 
will join new churches wherever they set- 
tle. The churches have already girded to 
meet a much bigger problem—religion for 
draftees in Army (NEWSWEEK, 
March 17). And they’ve begun laying 
plans for what all agree may be the most 
crucial of all: the coming scarcity of reli- 
gion in the defense-industry boom towns 
mushrooming throughout the nation. 

For some idea of what has and will be 
done in one such community, a News- 
WEEK correspondent last week investiyat- 
ed Charlestown, Ind., site of the huge, 
almost-completed du Pont 


camps 


smokel SS- 
powder plant. To Charlestown, normally 
a town of 936, has swarmed a crew of 


From ‘Modern Mexican Painters’ (Harp 


Art of Los Solitos: ‘Fiesta Deportiva’ by Antonio Ruiz 
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99,000 construction workers. Many com- 
mute from their homes in the region, but 
fully 6,000 are packed in lodginghouses, 
hunkhouses, and trailers. 

To minister to these, Charlestown has 
just six small churches—Baptist, Disciples 
of Christ (also used by Episcopalians) , 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and two 
Methodist. Early in the boom two of the 
pastors—the Revs. Fred R. Davies, Dis- 
ciple, and J. H. Harrell, Methodist—made 
the rounds of workmen’s lodgings and in- 
yited them to church. Through weekly ad- 
vertisements the churches jointly exhort- 
ed: “Hold on to your religion . . . Go to 
church.” Thus they boosted attendance 25 
per cent—an impressive figure, since most 
of the workers quit town to visit their 
families on week*ends. 

Morally, Charlestown has fared surpris- 
ingly well. Two liquor stores and a beer 
parlor «lo land-office business, but there’s 
not a honky-tonk within 10 miles. Local 
police keep gamblers and_ trailer-borne 
prostitutes on the move. Not until last 



















week did Charlestown experience its first 
major crime—a murder and suicide. 

On the whole, churchmen worry less 
about the transient builders than the 


15,000 munitions workers who will soon 
troop in to operate the plant. They expect 
one-fourth of these to settle in town perma- 
nently. And at least one denomination al- 
ready knows what it’s going to do about 
them. Caroline Gillespie, an Episcopal! field 
worker, has announced plans. for a new 
community house. She hopes its library, 
theater, and gamerooms will keep the men 
amused and out of trouble. 





Cross vs. Swastika in Norway 


Norway long ago adopted from Ger- 
many Martin Luther’s doctrine of church- 
state cooperation. Nearly 97 per cent of 
all Norwegians now worship through the es- 
tablished Norwegian Church (Den Norske 
Kirke), headed by seven bishops under the 
Storting (Parliament) and the King, and 
government-financed to the tune of 12,- 
000,000 kroner (about $2,700,000) a year. 

But Norsemen don’t accept Adolf Hit- 
ler’s doctrines so readily. By last week 
there had arrived in the United States 
full details of a battle between cross and 
Swastika in their conquered country. The 
conflict began in January, when the seven 
bishops petitioned Ragnar Skancke (pro- 
nounced skonka), acting Minister of 
Church and Education, for “clarification” 
of the Quislingists’ attitude on law and 
order. Specifically, they detailed these inci- 
dents indicating that “fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice are being broken down”: 


















{An attack by Nazi Storm Troopers on 
teachers at Oslo Business College and the 
flogging of an office boy. 


{The resignation of the entire Supreme 
Court of Norway, protesting the Justice 











How you can see 
twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 


Southern Pacific, the West's greatest railroad, invites you to get acquainted with America 

on your trip to California this year. Our Four Scenic Routes (see map below) approach Cali- 
fornia through four entirely different parts of the United States—the South, Southwest, Central 
and Northwest. By going to California on one of these routes and returning on another S. P. route, 
you see twice as much of America as you would by going and returning the same way—for not 1¢ 
extra rail fare (from most eastern and midwestern places). For example: 
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FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
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Return to your hometown on Southern 
Pacific’s spectacular Shasta Route through 
the Pacific Northwest. Ride the de luxe all- 
Pullman Cascade or the money-saving Beaver 
(breakfast 35¢, luncheon 40¢, dinner 50¢). 
See Shasta Dam, world’s second highest, 
under construction. Enjoy a side trip, at small 
added: cost, to Crater Lake National Park. (An 
alternate low-cost tour shows you the giant 
trees of the Redwood Empire.) 


Note: If you live on the Pacific Coast, 
you can enjoy a “go one way, return 
another” trip to the East. 





Address 


Your Name 


2 You can go on Southern Pacific’s low- 
altitude Golden State Route, through El 
Paso and Southern Arizona. (Stopover at El 
Paso for the inexpensive one-day tour to Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park). 

See Los Angeles and Hollywood. Play on 
delightful beaches beside the blue Pacific. 
Your Golden State Route train will be the 
famous Golden State Limited or the economi- 
cal Californian (good meals for $1.25 a day). 







From Los Angeles you speed along the 

California coast to San Francisco on South- 
ern Pacific’s streamlined Daylight, the most 
beautiful train in the world. See lovely Santa 
Barbara, 113 miles of Pacific Ocean, oil wells 
in the surf, Mission San Miguel. Enjoy a free 
side trip to Del Monte, on the enchanted Mon- 
terey Peninsula where California history began. 
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New Color Guidebook! Mail this coupon and 

we'll send you free our new 32-page western guidebook, 
illustrated with 64 natural color photographs. Address O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. Nw32,Southern Pacific, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. This offer restricted to grown-ups only. 
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Hotel in all the great Northwest, 
Nor even Minneapolis— 


Insure your trip against regret: 
Check in at Hotel Nicollet! 


We do not say that we're the best 


But that is what our guests tell us! 
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Department’s interference in administra- 
tion of the courts. 


4 A police edict that ministers may be 
jailed for refusing to violate the secrecy 
of the confessional. 


“Tt is therefore imperative and essen- 
tial,” said the bishops, “that the church 
should know clearly whether the state... 
accepts and honors the legal and moral 
obligations contained in the church’s ar- 
ticles of faith and in the Bible.” 

Two weeks passed and the prelates re- 
ceived no reply from Skancke. Then three 
of them, headed by Dr. Eivind Jensen 
Berggrav, popular and cultured Primate 
and Bishop of Oslo, interviewed him but 
got no satisfaction. Finally Skancke did 
give them a terse answer. Ominously, it 
warned against “any acts which may in- 








crease the unrest of our people. Thought- 
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Shave and Save with Marlin 
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less action now may result in serious con- 
sequences for the church.” 

The aroused bishops promptly drafted a 
letter based on this correspondence and 
sent it to all ministers. And though the 
government tried to suppress it, many pas- 
tors read it from their pulpits. Defiantly, 
it declared: “Can the church quietly sit 
on the sidelines while the commandments 
of God are set aside and while many 
other events take place which dissolve 
law and order? . . . In our congregations 
we now perceive a ferment of conscience 
and we feel it our duty to let the au- 
thorities hear clear and loud the voice of 
the church.” 











Try Underwood Puree Mongole 
too. It’s a distinguished blend of 
tomatoes, peas and julienned 
vegetables. Delicious! 





THIS BLUE-RIBBON SOUP IS 


TWICE 


DISTINGUISHED! 


Most soup is just soup... but Under- 
wood Black Bean Soup is not only the 
finest First Course you could serve at 
your dinner parties—it’s ahearty lunch- 
eon dish too! Truly, there’s nothing else 
like it — rich, dark, full of flavor, as 
Black Bean Soup should be. Try it! 


Write Wm. Underwood Co., 85 Walnut Street, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


UNDER { WOOD FINE SOUPS 
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Moving Day on the Dial: 
Stations Above 730 Kilocycles 
Change Frequencies March 29 


As mushrooming broadcasting stations 
began to jumble the kilocycles, the United 
States and Canada in 1928 brought order 
into the ether by dividing up the fre- 
quencies (operating lanes in the radio spec- 
trum) on the North American standard 
broadcast band. Latin-American nations, 
operating on the same frequencies, were 
left out, however, as the low wattage of 
their small stations, plus tropical static, 
prevented any interference up north. 

But new powerful transmitters in Cuba, 
Mexico, and other countries presently pre- 
cipitated a hemispheric aerial conflict 
which was further accentuated by giant 
so-called “outlaw” stations across the 
Mexican border. Lacking wave lengths, 
these latter (the two biggest were XERA, 
run by Dr. John R. Brinkley, and XENT, 
owned by Norman Baker, Americans) 
muscled in on American clear channels-- 
frequencies over which only one station is 
allowed to broadcast, at least after sunset. 

To end this chaos, the United States and 
Canada got together with Cuba, Mexico, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic at 
Havana in 1937 and reshuffled the air lanes 
stretching from 550 to 1600 kilocycles on 
the band. And, on the side, the United 
States and Mexico agreed to eliminate 
objectionable border broadcasters. As a 
result, at 3 a.m. EST March 29 the nev 
frequency assignments, involving 815 of 
America’s 904 standard-wave stations and 
scores more in Canada and other signa- 
tory countries, go into effect. 

The change creates six new clear chan- 
nels for Mexico, gives Canada another ex- 
clusive channel, making a total of six (she 
will receive joint use of another with 
Mexico), assigns one to Cuba, and in- 
creases those in the United States from +4 
to 59. 

For the owners of 50,000,000 American 
sets the chief difference will be that {a- 
vorite stations above 730 kilocycles will 
occupy slightly higher places on dials (see 
chart). Ninety-one stations operating 5e- 
tween 550 to 720 kilocycles keep their 
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positions, 21 between 740 and 780 kilo- 
cycles move up 10 kilocycles (engineering 
equivalent of one channel) , 22 others be- 
tween 790 and 870 kilocycles advance 20 
kilocvcles, 633 between 880 and 1450 shift 
ahead’ 30 kilocycles (11 of these jump 40 
kilocycles) , 11 clear-channel stations move 
from 1460-1490 to 1500-1530 kilocycles, 
63 local broadcasters on 1500 kilocycles 
go back 10 kilocycles to 1490 kilocycles, 
and 41 others make irregular shifts at the 
top of the dial. Samples of individual 
chances: WABC, New York, moves from 
960 to 880 kilocycles; WFBM, Indianapo- 
lis, goes from 1230 to 1260 kilocycles, and 
KALE, Portland, Ore., jumps from 1300 
to 1330 kilocycles. 

Aside from remembering new dial posi- 
tions, the main inconvenience to set owners 
will be adjustment of push-button models, 
a job most listeners will probably turn 
over to the radio repairman. 





Secret Service of the Ether 


To aid national defense, the Federal 
Communications Commission, in conjunc- 
tion with Army and Navy intelligence 
services and G-men, last June put several 
hundred additional inspectors and other 
experts to work on a 24-hour basis in its 
ether police force. Sifting foreign-language 
broadcasts in the United States for sub- 
versive propaganda and suspicious radio 
communications for espionage, the radio 
sleuths in the first six months investigated 
1,099 complaints that fifth-column agents 
were using as a means of communication 
some of the country’s 200 stations which 
broadcast alien-tongue programs. 

Last week, in cooperation with broad- 
casters and private propaganda-analysis 
organizations, the FCC extended this 
super-surveillance service to short waves 
from Europe, Latin America, and the Ori- 
ent. The ether police’s staff of 350 techni- 
cians, translators, clerks, and propaganda 
analysts began checking all voice broad- 
casts, including newscasts, speeches, an- 
nouncements, and playlets, as well as some 
musical programs. Recorded by monitor- 
ing stations throughout the country, each 
program is coordinated and studied in 
Washington headquarters. 








Three Starlets for the Met 


Ever since their premiére in 1935, the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air 
have produced a constantly larger number 
of high-caliber finalists from whom the five 
judges select the two yearly winners, each 
of whom gets $1,000 from the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., sponsor, and a Metropolitan 
Opera contract. In 1939 and 1940 a con- 
solation scholarship to a third finalist was 
granied to expedite a decision. This year, 
faced with eight finalists as against five or 
six in the past, the judges made even a big- 
ger concession to reach their choices: they 
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A Heap 0’ Sleepin’ . . . that’s the story 
back of Briggs Tobacco’s extra smoothness and 
flavor! Snoozing away for years in great oaken 
casks, every leaf of Briggs’ blue ribbon tobaccos 
soaks up extra mellowness, loses all bite. Aged 
months longer than many luxury-priced blends. For 
a grand pipe treat try Briggs . . . only 15¢ a tin. 


(SQRIGGS PIPE MIXTURE «xtra tone ror 


EXTRA FLAVOR 
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This is to announce the consolidation of the country’s largest and the 
country’s oldest statistical and financial publishing organizations: 








STANDARD STATISTICS CO., INC. POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1906 ESTABLISHED 1860 






The new Company resulting from this consolidation will be known as 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
CORPORATION 


The Company’s headquarters will be the Standard Statistics Building, 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices will be located in the following cities: 
BOSTON - WASHINGTON - DETROIT - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS + SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES + WELLESLEY, MASS. 
CINCINNATI - DALLAS +- BALTIMORE + NEW ORLEANS - MILWAUKEE 
PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + KANSAS CITY + HARTFORD 












The World’s Largest Statistical and Financial Advisory Organization 




















Globe-Wernicke visible 
records can be used by any 
business, regardless of size. 


AHHH 
LiAASUHAAAN 


THIS RECORD SYSTEM 
INSTANTLY REVEALS 
VITAL BUSINESS FACTS 


With Globe-Wernicke visible record 
systems you can have information at your 
fingertips regarding sales, credit, stock, 
payroll, and other departments of a 
business . . . data that may mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Let a Globe-Wernicke systems expert 
study your present methods and recom- 
mend card formsand visible record equip- 
ment that will enable you to know the 
important facts about your business...in- 
stantly. There is no cost or obligation for 
this service. Consult our local dealer 


or write direct to us. 


Globe-Wernicke 
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HERE'S a new heavy-duty Power 
Mower built up to modern 
engineering standards and at pop- 
ular prices. Steel construction for 
long life and smooth cutting. 
SIZES: 24-27-30” 
ASK FOR 24-PAGE CATALOG 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Taub and Stern: their boxing broadcast changes bosses 


picked three $1,000 winners for the first 
time. 

Announced at the final NBC broadcast 
last Sunday, the lucky three are Lansing 
Hatfield, Mary Van Kirk, and Mona 
Paulee. A well-known concert bass-baritone 
from Franklin, Va., Hatfield is 29, a grad- 
uate of Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N.C., who won a scholarship to Balti- 
more’s Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
He has sung with the New York Oratorio 
and Philharmonic societies, St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera, and the Worcester Festival. 

Miss Van Kirk, a contralto from Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, is 24, has studied at 
Oberlin College’s Conservatory of Music 
and received a Bachelor of Music degree 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
Breaking in in opera-as a chorus singer at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., she has sung in all of 
the Cleveland Institute’s operas of the last 
four years. 

Miss Paulee, a mezzo-soprano of Los 
Angeles who was born in Edmonton, Alta., 
24 years ago, has sung in vaudeville, night 
clubs, radio, churches, oratorio, operetta, 
and opera. A soloist with the Pasadena 
Bach Society and the Pasadena Federal 
Sy negra 4 Orchestra, she has appeared 
with the San Francisco Opera Co. 





Mutual-Gillette Coup 


Joseph P. Spang Jr., 48-year-old presi- 
dent of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., is a 
rabid sports fan and likes to advertise his 
business over the air—so much so that he is 
credited with an ambition to corner for 
broadcasting all of the major athletic 
events of the country. In 1939, the year 
after the stockily built Bostonian took over 
as president—he was a member of the 
Harvard varsity track team before he 
graduated in 1915—his company grabbed 


up the World Series games and aired them 
over MBS. Last year, in addition to the 
Series again, Gillette broadcast the Ken- 
tucky Derby (CBS), the professional foot- 
ball playoff (MBS), and the New York 
big-league hockey games (WHN). 

This year, Spang’s company started 1941 
off by broadcasting the Orange Bow! 
(CBS) and Sugar Bowl (NBC) and East 
West football games (MBS); a month ago, 
it served notice that it would air the Derby 
and the Series again; and last week Gil- 
lette made probably its biggest sports 
broadcast stroke by signing Mike Jacobs 
for all the boxing bouts of the Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club for a year begin 
ning June 1, 

The stroke lay in the fact that Gillette 
took this rich prize away from Adam Hat 
Stores, Inc., of New York, and the NBC- 
Blue network, and handed the account 
over to Mutual. Starting in November 
1937 with a half-dozen stations, Adam had 
built up the boxing shows to a coast-to- 
coast network and a Latin-American out- 
Jet on the side. In return for the $300,900 
annual cost, these broadcasts—there were 
eighteen last year—paid the hat company 
rich returns (it was pressed to keep up 
with orders, particularly from Latin Amer- 
ica). 

News of the Gillette-MBS coup came 
with a shock to Adam and NBC officials as 
they prepared to put on the Joe Louis-.\ de 
Simon scrap in Detroit Friday night (see 
page 50). “We just walked in and bid and 
got it,” explained a Gillette spokesman, 
while Mike Jacobs commented that he 
switched sponsors because “Gillette is pay- 
ing more money.” Who will be the new 


announcing team to replace Bill Stern and 
Sam Taub had not been revealed last week. 
Stern is an NBC man and Taub is on 
payroll. 


Adam’s 
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MUSIC 


Pride of New York City WPA: 
A 95-Man Symphony Orchestra 








To the Federal Works Project Adminis- 
tration, New York City is a 49th “state,” 
for, like each of the 48 states, it is a sep- 
arate WPA unit, contributing 25 per cent 
of the funds spent in its area. And in this 
capacity it sponsors the most extensive 
musical organization ever assembled in one 
city: two symphony and eight dance or- 
chestras, two bands, two choral groups and 
three ensembles employing some 500 musi- 
cians, not to mention 96 music centers with 
188 teachers instructing 22,000 students. 

But of all its music groups, the project’s 
pride is the New York City Symphony Or- 
chestra. Into its ranks go the 95 most pro- 
ficient of the 500 musicians admitted, after 
stringent auditions, from the relief rolls. 
Paid the standard WPA musician pay of 
$87.60 a month, many of them are old- 
timers with years of experience in sym- 
phonies here and abroad. Though the or- 
chestra labors under the disadvantage of 
constant personnel changes (every eighteen 
months men in WPA jobs must quit for a 
month and look for regular work) , capacity 
audiences turn out for the Sunday-night 
Carnegie Hall concerts at prices ranging 
from 28 cents to $1.10. 

These concerts are now in their second 
season. Last year major guest artists like 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Lauritz Melchior, and 
Albert Spalding were featured. This year 
the spotlight has been turned on the 
younger American artists—Susanne Fisher, 
soprano, Douglas Stanbury, baritone, and 
Edward Kilenyi, pianist, among others— 
and major conductors. (All guests receive 
identical payment—$50 per concert.) 
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WPA’s pride: New York City Symphony ...conducted by Jean Paul Morel 


Last Sunday, Jean Paul Morel, former 
conductor of the Opéra-Comique and the 
Paris Symphony orchestra, led one of the 
season’s outstanding programs that fea- 
tured the Pittsburgh-born pianist Bever- 
idge Webster as soloist. Morel’s assign- 
ment to lead three New York City Sym- 
phony concerts was his first in this coun- 
try, where he has taught conducting at 
Brooklyn College since 1939. 





RECORD WEEK 


The Branums P1ano Concerto No. 2 
has been recorded in Carnegie Hall by 
Arturo Toscanini and his pianist son-in- 
law Vladimir Horowitz with the NBC 
Symphony for Victor (six 12-inch records 
in album, $6.50). A best-seller from the 
day it was released, it’s an excellent re- 
cording of one of the greatest compositions 
of its kind. 


Another recording of Mozart’s popular 
Erne Kuerse Nacutmusix (A Little 
Night Music)—which is really a witty 
little symphony for strings—has been 
made by Felix Weingartner and the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra for Columbia 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50). 
Gracious and refreshing music, beauti- 
fully recorded. 


With the aim of offering a cross-section 
of American jazz from 1930 to 1940, Decca 
has chosen the prize waxings from its own 
collection and reissued them in anthologies 
of Cotorep Jazz and Wurre Jazz (each 
six 10-inch records in album, $2.60). To- 
gether they make nearly 80 minutes of 
le hot as played by the masters—Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, 
the Dorseys, Jack Teagarden, Benny 
Goodman, et al. 
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PHILCO 


ADVANCED DESIGN 
Le 
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...gives you the Conservador 
plus separate compartments 
for Dry Cold, Moist Cold 
and Frozen Foods 


No other refrigerator you have ever seen is 
like this new Philco Advanced Design Refrig- 
erator. The Conservador, a shelf-lined Inner 
Door, gives you 26% more quickly usable 
space. A huge, separate Frozen Food Com- 
partment is specially designed for all modern 
frozen storage uses. Separate compartments 
for both Dry Cold and Moist Cold give you 
every kind of cold for every kind of food. 
Only Philco offers you all these services in a 
single refrigerator! See this new kind of re- 
frigerator. In every model, you get more fea- 
tures for your money, the greatest dollar for 
dollar values in refrigeration. 


Models to Suit Your Needs From 
$1475 to $25995 ‘protege Pion 


Prices slightly bigher Denver and West; subject te change without notice 


SEE THEM TODAY AT 
YOUR PHILCO DEALER 
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A Rout of Teaching Reds: 
Wholesale Ouster in New York 
Spurs Follow-Up by Dewey 


The hot water that engulfed New York 
City’s Communist teachers all winter came 
to a brisk boil last week. It was set sim- 
mering in December, when the Rapp-Cou- 
dert committee of the New York State 
Legislature exposed Red activities at 
Brooklyn College (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 
1940) . The American Federation of Teach- 
ers kept the fire going by yoting to expel 
its two New York locals because they 
zigged with every zag of the Communist 
party line (Newsweek, March 3). Then, 
three weeks ago, the Rapp-Coudert com- 
mittee turned the heat on the College of 
the City of New York. 

The first witness at the committee hear- 
ings was a CCNY tutor in English, Mor- 
ris U. Schappes. He admitted he had been 
a member of the Communist party for five 
years but insisted he had quit a year ago 
to compile an Anthology of Progressive 
American Literature. Altogether, he said 
he knew of only four other party mem- 
bers at the college—all of whom resigned 
before he did—and of none besides him- 
self who belonged to the teachers’ union. 
Schappes added that he had edited the 
campus Communist paper, The Teacher- 
Worker, singlehanded. 

Then came William M. Canning, history 
instructor and also a former party member, 
with information which he said Schappes 
“undoubtedly has forgotten.” Testifying at 
length, Canning swore he knew “40 or 50” 
City College Reds and ticked off the names 
of 23 faculty members, including Registrar 
John K. Ackley. History, English, and edu- 
cation teachers found it easy to indoc- 
trinate students, he declared. They urged 
undergraduate members of the Young 
Communist League to join the ROTC and 
try to “democratize” the Army. Teachers 
themselves pasted Communist slogans on 
subway pillars and other public places. 

As more witnesses named more Reds and 
accused pedagogues issued denials, school 
officials took decisive action. CCNY’s act- 
ing president, Harry N. Wright, announced 
he would tolerate no party line, and the 
history and liberal-arts faculties backed 
him up. The city Board of Higher Educa- 
tion (colleges) then suspended Schappes 
on the ground that he had lied under oath. 

Last week the board went farther, vot- 
ing to oust all Communists, Nazis, and 
Fascists. And President James Marshall 
of the Board of Education (elementary 
and high schools) and Superintendent of 
Schools Harold G. Campbell announced 
Reds would be fired from their division for 
conduct unbecoming a teacher. 

But the authorities weren’t finished with 
Schappes. Late one afternoon three de- 





tectives from District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey’s office walked into the College 
Teachers Union office and handed Schappes 
a document. It was a warrant for his ar- 
rest on a perjury indictment and charged 
that he had knowingly lied before the 
Rapp-Coudert committee, since there were 
at least 50 CCNY employes belonging to 
the party and teachers union and at least 
ten of them helped him edit The Teach- 
er-Worker. Before a lawyer bailed him out, 
Schappes spent a night in the Tombs. 

In its first report to the Legislature, the 
committee this week detailed its findings 
but noted that few teachers and students 
were Communists. The great majority, it 
pointed out, were “loyal, devoted support- 
ers” of democracy. 





Oberlin Map for Hemisphere 


While their elders cement inter-Ameri- 
can friendship by such advanced methods 
as goodewill flights, million-dollar loans, 
and reciprocity treaties, college students 
also do their bit for hemispheric solidarity 
—chiefly by making the 2,047 students 
from Latin America happy and at home 
on the American campus. 

Last week Oberlin College, sometimes 
called the “college of causes” (it pioneered 
in admitting co-eds and in refusing to bar 
students because of race and, in pre-Civil 
War days, served as an “underground sta- 
tion” for runaway slaves), took another 
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‘International 





step toward all-American amity. Marking 
the start of the second half century of 
the Pan American Union (set up April 
14, 1890), the college assembled 200 1 D- 
resentatives of 60 schools and universities 
—twenty of them Latin Americans attend- 
ing Syracuse, Wooster, Miami, Montreal. 
and others—at an Intercollegiate Pan Amer- 
ican Congress. Supported by enthusiastic 
Oberlin, Ohio, townsmen who lined streets 
and store windows with festive bunting, 
delegates viewed extensive exhibits of coun- 
tries south of the border, tried out a s)e- 
cially created dance called the “Pana- 
Conga” led by Marjorie Zimmer, an Ober- 
lin senior from the Argentine, and heard 
talks by L. S. Rowe, director-general of {he 
Pan American Union, and Wesley Frost, 
Oberlin 07, the new United States Min- 
ister to Paraguay. 

But the chief job of the four-day meet- 
ing was to set up a program of hemispheric 
cooperation for the next 50 years—rough- 
ly the life expectancy, Oberlin students 
pointedly observed, of the youthful con- 
ferees. Divided into commissions repre- 
senting each Pan American country, with 
Oberlin students adding a realistic touch 
as lobbyists, the congress drew up an ain- 
bitious plan. Some of their proposals: (1) 
an arbitration court for hemispheric dis- 
putes; (2) nonintervention by one coun- 
try in another’s internal affairs; (3) an 
inter-American bank to stabilize exchange 
rates; (4) a compulsory course in Pan 
American culture in all schools. 

















"Wide World 


Red rumpus: a picket came to the aid of Morris U. Schappes 
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GREAT BALLS O' FIRE! I-1 CANT 
BELIGVE MY SENSES /——YET LUCKY 

KEEPS SAYING MINNIE WAS CARRIED 
AWAN BY A BLACK EAGLE / / 











GREAT BALLS O’ FIRE/ I-1 CAN'T 
BE MY SENSES /——YET, LUCKY 
SAYING MINNIE WAS RIED 
AWAN BY A BLACK EAGLE / / 














By Saunders and Woggon (Publishers Syndicate) 


Comic-strip characters, including Big Chief Wahoo’s pals, often smoke ... but not in The Deseret News 














‘FOURTH ESTATE 


Daily Crusader of Mormonism: 


The Deseret News of Salt Lake 


In 1850, three short years after Brigham 
Young and the followers of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints had 
staked out their Promised Land in the 
Great Salt Lake Valley, a little printing 
press the size of a clothes wringer arrived 
from the East by oxcart. And on June 15 
of that year, The Deseret News,* official 
organ of the Mormon Church, began pub- 
lication. 

Conservative and as long-suffering as 
the Mormons themselves, The Deseret 
News weathered 40 years of hardships as 
the target of anti-polygamy crusades. De- 
spite physical violence, name-calling, libel 
suits, and the jeers of the 100-odd (most- 
ly short-lived) anti-Mormon newspapers 
which mushroomed in the rich mining 
region, it survived and fought on to the 
present, true to the church doctrine. 

Because of the Mormon principles, the 
pages of The Deseret News—sometimes 
referred to as “The Mormon Hand-Organ” 
or just “Granny”—have always been void 
of tobacco and liquor advertising; bridge, 
pinochle, and other card games are simply 
called “games,” and references to tea and 
coffee are avoided. Even the comic-strip 
heroes are subject to the censorship chisel 
in the composing room (see illustrations) . 

As the official organ for the Latter-Day 
Saints, the newspaper (circulation, 35,000 
copies plus some 12,000 shipped about the 
globe) acts as an adjunct of the church 
and citizen committees instrumental in the 
passage and enforcement of laws which 
ban the sale of cigarettes to minors and 
the billboard and store-window advertis- 
ing of tobacco and liquor products. Be- 
cause of Mormon merchants’ scruples, such 
Items are difficult to purchase in and 
around the Utah capital. 

Soon cigarettes will be even harder to 





*Deseret, a Mormon-coined word meaning 
honey bee. 





' HAVEN’T SEEN JH/IS 
ULD PIPE FOR THREE 
YEARS : DON'T SMOKE 
VERY OF TEN BUT WHEN 
' CO I'M A VOLCANO 
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By Clifford McBride 


Uncle Elby’s pipe... 














(Arthur J ; Lafave) 
... 1s neatly censored out 


buy. For last week, Gov. Herbert B. Maw 
signed a bill, effective May 13, outlawing 
the operation of the tobacco vending ma- 
chine wherever accessible to minors. 

The new law was another victory for 
The Deseret News, whose parent company 
operates one of the largest job-printing 


plants in the inter-mountain area, and for 
its 67-year-old editor and general manager, 
Samuel O. Bennion, a stocky, good-na- . 
tured member of the first council of 70 of 
the Mormon Church. Bennion’s first con- 
tact with publishing came in his 20s, when 
he was called to preside over the Central 
States Mission of the church—with its 
printing plant—at Independence, Mo. The 
son of a Utah pioneer, Bennion is a dyna- 
mo of energy. Working sixteen hours a 
day, he runs the newspaper, the printing 
plant, two Utah farms, and a Wyoming 
sheep ranch. Week ends and evenings he 
spends on church endeavors or an occa- 
sional crack at his favorite sport of bowl- 
ing. Yet he claims that he’s never tired. 

Under Bennion, “Granny” runs smooth- 
ly and at a profit. Although Mormons hold 
all the key positions on the newspaper, re- 
porters and editors of other denomina- 
tions are not excluded. But there is one 
hard-and-fast, and unusual, rule in The 
Deseret News’ editorial room: no smoking 
or drinking. 


FCC Spotlight on the Press 


Despite the press-radio feud that has 
raged since the infancy of broadcasting, 
newspapers have bought heavily into radio 
under the old theory that “if you can’t 
lick ’em, jine °em.” Hence today, one-third 
of the 904 stations are owned or partly 
owned by newspapers, and the contro- 
versial question of whether newspaper 
ownership of radio stations creates a news- 
dissemination monopoly is a growing issue 
before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The question has never been defi- 
nitely settled, and lately further compli- 
cations have arisen. 

Within the past year the meteoric rise of 
frequency modulation (the staticless sys- 
tem of radio transmission expected to re- 
place the standard amplitude modulation 
method) has opened new channels for com- 
mercial radio. This time, many newspapers 
that avoided standard broadcasting jumped 
on the bandwagon early and the FM pa- 
rade began to look more like a newspaper 
march. Up to this month, 27 of the 94 
commercial FM applications received by 
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the FCC had been filed by press interests. 

By last week holders of FCC construc- 
tion permits for FM transmitters included 
The Chicago Tribune, The Detroit News, 
The Milwaukee Journal, and The South 
Bend Tribune.,Among the applications on 
file were those of The New York Daily 
News, The Louisville Courier-Journal, The 
Baltimore Sun, The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and The St. Louis Star-Times, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and The Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. And even the stately New 
York Times was contemplating FM broad- 
casting. 

Last week also found the newspaper- 
radio ownership question nearing a show- 
down stage. The FCC ordered an investi- 
gation and hearings to determine “whether 
or not joint control of newspapers and 
radio broadcasting stations tends to result 
in an impairment of radio service under the 
standard of ‘public interest, convenience, 
and necessity’.” The investigation, the FCC 
insisted, “does not imply that it is opposed 
to newspaper ownership of radio stations 
in general or in any particular situation” 
but to formulate a policy toward such own- 
ership while the FM field of radio is still 
in its infancy. 


oor 


Press Clinic by Ickes 

Last November Harold L. Ickes, the 
self-styled Jeremiah of the fourth estate, 
observed that “we elected a President who 
was supported by less than 23 per cent 
of our daily press.” Furthermore, the 67- 
year-old Secretary of the Interior de- 
clared: “I am convinced our democracy 
needs ...a truly free press that represents 
no class or economic group and that will 
rewin the confidence of our citizens.” In 
reply, the newspapers maintained the re- 
sult of the election was proof of press free- 
dom and that Ickes sought to crush all 
opposition opinion. 





Further grist for the Ickes-press squab- 
ble will be published on March 31 in Free- 
DOM OF THE Press Topay, the findings of 
“a clinical examination by 27 specialists” 
—top-ranking publishers and correspond- 
ents, liberals and conservatives—assem- 
bled by the Interior chief. Carrying an 
introduction by Ickes that restates his 
views, the symposium fails to arrive at 
any definite conclusion but furnishes plen- 
ty of diversified food for thought. Two 
opinions: Herbert Agar, editor of The 
Louisville Courier-Journal: “While the 
American press is sti’! physically free, it 
is morally unfree ... timid ... time-serv- 
ing ... lacking in imagination.” William 
Allen White, owner-editor of The Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette: “The American 
press . . . gives to the American people 
something more than the facts. It gives 
them an atmosphere wherein the wise can 
find the truth. Fools never could recognize 
it.” (FreEpoM or THE Press Topay. 301 
pages. Vanguard, New York. $2.50.) 





MOVIES 


Wolf Larsen, 1941 Version 


There is just enough resemblance be- 
tween Warner Brothers’ Tue Sea Wo tr 
and the Jack London novel from which it 
derives to justify the use of the title. The 
story that London published in 1904 and 
Hobart Bosworth first brought to the 
screen a quarter of a century ago was 
notable for its realism and shocking bru- 
tality. The current version is—if anything 
—more brutal than the old silent film, 
but only rarely credible; aside from a 
fine cast, its principal contribution to 











entertainment is a scriptful of violence 
for excitement’s sake. 

There is little point in listing the screen 
play’s deviations from its source. Basically, 
this is still the story of “Wolf” Larsen 
(Edward G. Robinson) , the powerful, half. 
blind brute who commands the Ghost, de. 
lights in cruelty and good literature, and 
rules his crew of riffraff and cutthroats 
with sadistic savagery. As in the novel, the 
sealing vessel rescues a writer (Alexander 
Knox) from San Francisco Bay. Dragved 
aboard with him is the girl (Ida Lupino) 
of the novel, but here she is a dispirited 
fugitive from a reformatory, and her ro- 
mantic vis-i-vis—instead of the writer— 
is a sailor (John Garfield) with enough 
spirit for both and a police record of his 
own. The well-chosen cast, under Michael 
Curtiz’s direction, includes Barry Fitzver- 
ald and Gene Lockhart. 


sorrow ore 





Old Loops and New Curves 


The flight of aviation dramas inspired 
by the United States preparedness pro- 


gram took off with M-G-M’s “Flight 
Command” and picks up altitude with 


[I Wantep Wines. Although this Para- 
mount production won’t reach your neigh- 
borhood theater until midsummer, the stu- 
dio is trying it out this week on a two-a- 
day basis at the Astor Theater in New 
York. At road-show prices this offering 
leaves a good deal to be desired; judged 
as a run-of-the-Class-A attractions, it is an 
interesting and often exciting treatment of 
a topical subject. 

Produced by Arthur Hornblow Jr., “I 
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Wanted Wings” was made on location at 
Randolph and Kelly Fields near San An- 
tonio, Texas, with the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of the War Department. Stripped 
of its earthier implications, this is at times 
a documentary account of how three young 
Americans worked for their commissions in 
the Air Corps: Ray Milland, a polo-play- 
ing playboy from Long Island; William 
Holden, a garage mechanic with an active 
inferiority complex; and Wayne Morris, 
a football player with a strong back, a 
weak mind, and a flair for flying. 

The company reached location almost 
simultaneously with the arrival of a new 
batch of cadets at Randolph Field, and the 
producer synchronized the progress of his 
three heroes—under the guidance of a fic- 
tional officer (Brian Donlevy) —with the 
curriculum of the student pilots. In the 
earlier sequences the combination of pleas- 
ant players, excellent air photography, and 
authentic background makes for first-rate 
entertainment. The director, Mitchell Lei- 
sen, has less luck, however, in dealing 
with his aviators’ extracurricular contre- 
temps. 

The fault here is that, aside from a 
routine love interest provided by Con- 
stance Moore, the plot revolves with the 
forward motion of a carrousel around the 
seductio-ad-absurdum activities of a blond 
café singer (Veronica Lake). On the other 
hand, this role was conceived in a sound 
cinema tradition. Back in 1927 the aviators 
of “Wings” were exposed to Clara Bow’s 
“It” charms; three years later, in “Hell’s 
Angels,” they were regaled with Jean Har- 
low’s curves and platinum coiffure. Miss 
Lake’s buxom contribution to aviation is 
not only immediately apparent but given 
the camera’s fullest cooperation. By way of 
special variation the actress (as Constance 
Keane she was at one time a medical stu- 
dent at McGill University) plays her first 
important role with only one eye at a 
time. The other is generally eclipsed by 
a mass of ash-blond hair worn in what 
has been publicized as the “sheep-dog 
bob.” 


A Half Hour of War Horror 


The documentary Tuumss UP, produced 
by the British War Relief Society, is the 
first film made by and for any of the war 
relief organizations currently functioning 
in this country. Running a little over 30 
minutes, the film is a competent job of 
editing dramatic newsreel scenes of invaded 
Poland, Dunkerque, and beleaguered Eng- 
land and unifying them with a narrative 
spoken by Lowell Thomas. Footage filmed 
in this country is interpolated to dramatize 
the society’s needs and methods. It is the 
producers’ intention to give “Thumbs Up” 
a nationwide distribution through showings 
sponsored by the organization’s 700-odd 
branches, the Kiwanis, Rotarians, and 
similar groups. 
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The Coast Is Clear 


by JOHN O'HARA 


For the next few weeks these 
fairly simple, mildly declarative sen- 
tences will issue forth from, and will 
probably be about, Hollywood. Holly- 
wood, you know, is where anything can 
happen. What if it does? 

You see, I did something about my 
income tax, too, and was all set for an 
interesting, relaxing week .in the thea- 
ter, which included a dramatization of 
“Native Son,” the sensational novel 
which I have not read, which was being 
produced by Orson Welles. Then, after 
all I’ve done for Orson Welles (bought 
him a drink on Feb. 14, plus one other 
Valentine), he postponed the opening 
of “Native Son” and I had to go to 
Hollywood. 

Why I had to go to Hollywood is like 
why anybody goes to Hollywood that 
has to, if you see what I mean. Spon- 
dulix, kale, mazuma, the folding. So I 
took this job and the nearest available 
American Airliner, a plug directly 
traceable to C. R. Smith’s placing a 
quart of milk on board for me, and came 
out here. 

Shortly after 5 o’clock we took off 
from La Guardia Field, named after 
New York’s fighting little Mayor, and 
were soon whisked up into the sky and 
were winging our way over many points 
of interest. Chancing to look about me, 
I observed among my fellow passen- 
gers none other than Miss Norma 
Shearer, who needs no introduction, be- 
ing as how I have met her at least six 
times and she therefore needs no in- 
troduction. 

Miss Shearer was becomingly attired 
in a well-tailored suit of material, and 
wore no hat. Accompanying her was 
Mrs. Sylvia Fairbanks, wife of the late 
Douglas Fairbanks. Mrs. Fairbanks was 
becomingly attired in another suit of 
material, and, somewhat like Miss 
Shearer, wore no hat. 

My other fellow passengers consisted 
largely of nondescript men, who, like 
myself, wore suits of material and no 
hats. 

We winged our way over many points 
of interest until soon we found our- 
selves hovering over Washington, D. C., 
our nation’s capital. It being dusk, I 
could not help observing the seats of the 
three branches of our government, 
namely the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial, although candor com- 
pels me to confess that what I thought 


was the judicial may have been the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

Our ground speed had averaged ap- 
proximately 181 miles an hour, and our 
air speed approximately 184 miles an 
hour, or possibly it was the other way 
around. In any case, we halted at 
Washington only long enough to take on 
and discharge passengers, and soon we 
were winging our way southwestward. 
We flew over many points of interest, 
but it was dark. 

Next morning, an hour too promptly, 
we landed at the Union Air Terminal, 
after a breakfast of fruit, scrambled 
eggs, coffee, and buttered toast. After 
waiting an hour I was met by mine host 
and soon we were whisked past many 
points of interest and presently arrived 
in the suburb of Beverly Hills, which 
borrows its name from a rather bad lit- 
tle play which I panned some weeks 
ago (Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1940). 


All this is of such limited im- 
portance that I hardly dare send it to 
New York, but I’ve only been here two 
hours. I know I should, and would like 
to, give you the latest dope, but I don’t 
know who he is, and I promise that that 
won’t happen again. When you have 
been to Hollywood as often and as long 
as I you don’t expect anything new or 
different, but you keep hoping. I mean, 
you hope that a mountain will be torn 
down or something. 

Well, I’ve made my sincere apology 
for this non-factual, rambling piece. 
Please to be kind. Maybe it might be 
nice to pretend that this has nothing 
whatever to do with those austere 
studies of the drama that have pre- 
ceded this bit of frivolity. Possibly I 
could get by on this if I gave my prom- 
ise that this is the beginning of a mighty 
document on Hollywood, as ambitious 
as the Carnegie fellowship work that 
Leo Rosten was doing last year. 

But, sorry to say, I make no such 
promise. I may say, extremely casually, 
that for the next few weeks I’m going to 
write from and probably about Holly- 
wood, but I won’t kid myself or try to 
kid you that the pieces will have any- 
thing but a fresh approach. And the 
best way to achieve that fresh approach 
is to do what I’m going to do—shave, 
bathe, and change, for the better—right 
now. And to think I used to go out of 
my way to travel. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Sprained Ankle or Broken Neck? 


L all that we needed to plan about, 
in trying to prepare for post-emergency ad- 
justments, were the part government 
ought to play, the National Resources 
Planning Board, which reported this week, 
might well do the job of planning. But 
despite the many excellent qualities of the 
report, it has the limitations of its origin. 
It is the report of a government agency, 
and no government agency can, in the na- 
ture of things, size up the situation that 
we shall have to cope with after the great 
defense effort slackens and peace is re- 
stored. The report is a good summary of 
what the government has been doing in 
the way of construction in the past few 
years. We can learn a lot from such re- 
views. But to expect completely wise and 
completely objective appraisals of govern- 
ment policy from a government agency is 
too much. The all-over job of appraisal 
and planning can only be done by more or 
less detached people on the outside. 

The Board’s report admits that public 
works can only be a partial answer to re- 
covery from a depression, postwar or 
otherwise. But there is more to the story 
than that. There are many planners out- 
side the National Resources Board, par- 
ticularly New Dealers without business ex- 
perience or the technical equipment to par- 
ticipate in the defense setup, who find 
themselves with nothing to do but think 
up postwar reconstruction plans. And some- 
how these planners are reluctant to admit 
that we are going to be short of a lot of 
things not mentioned in any of their plans. 
After the World War we were short of cars, 
clothes and a thousand other things. Ac- 
cording to present indications, we are go- 
ing to be fairly well out of everything made 
of metal before we are through arming. 
Despite verbal disclaimers, government 
planning tends to run too much to public 
works. If we rely upon it exclusively, we 
may find ourselves building roads when we 
actually need more automobiles. And the 
continuation of deficit financing on a pre- 
war scale, after such a tremendous financial 
strain as we are now passing through, 
may make it impossible for us to get the 
cars. 

So in this matter of planning we ought 
to hear from agencies that can back away 
from the problem and see both the roads 
and the cars—agencies that can, in short, 
see both what the government needs to do 
and what private industry should be ex- 
pected to contribute. The splendid report 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, released 





last week, suggests that some such agency 
could render a great public service by un- 
dertaking this job. 

The thing that disturbs the observer is 
the extent to which the Washington plan- 
ning of these days seems to conceive of 
post-emergency adjustment as a thing 
apart from mid-emergency policy. It is as 
if a doctor were planning, in advance, the 
convalescence of an acutely ill patient 
without bothering too much about the 
course of the patient’s disease or the 
methods he was using to treat it. It makes 
very little sense to plan to cushion post- 
emergency shocks unless we do everything 
in our power to mimimize those shocks 
while they are in the making. Proper plan- 
ning means preventing current and fore- 
seeable difficulties from getting out of 
hand. 

This will suggest immediately the flaw 
in those planning suggestions that con- 
template nothing more than enlarged doses 
of the same medicine we’ve been having— 
loans, public works and deficit financing. 
We cannot, for instance, use government 
credit for recovery plans unless we main- 
tain government credit during the emer- 
gency. Unwise financing now could impair 
it beyond help in the days ahead. The 
South went through that experience. So 
did the thirteen states, before that. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, we ought to pay for as 
much armament as possible while we are 
making it. 

Likewise we ought to strip off every one 
of the gratuitous burdens that we have in- 
herited from our interrupted and incom- 
plete job of recovery. For one thing, main- 
taining a WPA to take care of people who 
could, with pressures of various kinds, be 
worked into armament employment, in- 
vites trouble. Beyond this, consider the 
difficulty of certain cities which, in th 
nature of things, must bring in thousands 
of new workers from the country to replace 
their older workers on relief. At the end 
of the period of emergency these cities will 
have the new workers, suddenly left job- 
less, together with the survivors of the old 
unemployment and, in addition, they will 
have returning soldiers. American cities 
have been notoriously lax in looking ahead. 
They are not looking ahead now. And yet 
it is plain that they are in process of per- 
mitting one of the most critical problems 
that they have ever encountered to grow 
up in their midst. 

Much the same thing might be said of 
the problems of dislocated prices and dis- 
located markets. The best way to remedy 
them is to prevent them so far as possible. 
This means actual planning of the arma- 
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ment program in the light of after-war con. 
ditions. Some of the OPM people ar jn. 
finitely more aware of the need for this 
than the postwar planners whose plam ing 
is wholly removed from the current de. 
fense setup. Such men as Robert L. \e- 
hornay of the defense contract service. for 
example, are trying to get as much work 
as possible done in existing plants. op 
original or subcontract, building as few 
new plants as possible, and those only 
the special types such as powder, stil 
lery, naval gun, tank and airplane p).nts 
and shipyards. 

What we shall have to do to ease our 
economic fall after the war will depend up. 
on how far we shall have to drop. We 
ought to see to it now that we don’t have 
to risk our necks dropping from the top of 
the Washington Monument. There is a 
heap of difference between a sprained 
ankle and a broken neck. 





‘Contumacy’ 


The Supreme Court has now low- 
ered the curtain on the case of Arthur 
Morgan, ousted from the TVA two years 
ago by the President. Perhaps one should 
not use the word shrewd in describing an 
action of the Supreme Court. But by de- 
clining on technical grounds to consider a 
decision of the Sixth Circuit Court, the Su- 
preme Court has avoided an excruciatingly 
embarrassing choice. For if it followed its 
own precedent in the fairly recent Hum- 
phrey case, it would deny the validity of 
the President’s most sensational removal. 
And if it upheld the President in his right 
to remove Morgan, some of its members 
might live to see the day when another 
President would lop off New Deal heads by 
the dozen in a major housecleaning of ad- 
ministrative boards. 

A strange word came into popular cur- 
rency with Morgan’s removal two years 
ago. The President ousted Morgan for 
“contumacy.” Students of jurisprudence 
have been puzzled by this curiosity in the 
lexicon of American law. There is excellent 
reason to believe that it emerged in the 
Securities Exchange Act and that Ben Co- 
hen was either its father or its finder. The 
word was well known in the time of Henry 
VIII. Historians tell us, for instance, that 
Henry punished certain “unhappy mar- 
tyrs” with “stake and faggot” less for their 
heresy than for their “contumacy.” But, 
of course, no one believes that contumacy 
in the America of the twentieth century 
has any resemblance to the contumacy of 
those cruel days. 

Dr. Morgan, unscathed by stake and 
faggot, rich in honor and happy in his in- 
tegrity, will not worry about his associa- 
tion with the word. He knows that Hamp- 
den and Pym and Samuel Adams and 
George Washington were also called “con- 
tumacious” or its equivalent, once upon 
a time. 
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Set your expectations high, then take the wheel! 





IT WOULD BE A Goop IDEa if people 
who come to see and drive a Ford 
could first see and drive some cars that 
sell for much more money. Then they 
would understand more clearly the 
place the Ford car holds today. 

Then they would quickly realize 
that today’s Ford is more like the high- 
priced cars than it is like the cars 
which sell at the Ford price. The rea- 


son for this lies in the history of the 


Ford car itself. The Ford car was built 
in the first place to make it possible 
for the man of average means to own 
an automobile. 

Then, to make the Ford car finer, 


year by year, we borrowe or it more 


and more of the proven features of 


more expensive cars. To these. Ford 
engineers applied Ford methods and 
Ford resources in the big Ford plant, 


until ways were found to put these 


features in our cars and still retain the 
low Ford price. 

You get the results when you drive 
a new Ford today. Your touch on the 
starter turns loose smooth, fine-car 
power. Your toe rests on the pedal of 
a fine-car clutch. Your fingers flick a 
gearshift of accepted fine-car type. And 
scores of unseen fine-car parts com- 
mence to do your bidding... Set your 


expectations high, then try our car! 
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some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


YEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
ig 1941 Ford are longer and 
vider this year. Front seating 
vidth, for instance, is increased 
s much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 


to give nearly four square feet of 


added vision area in each °41 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 





“Luckies pay higher prices to get the 
lighter leaf!’ says Fred Evans, inde- 
pendent tobacco buyer of Danville, Va. 


“ folks who watch the auctions, it’s plain as day 

that Luckies go after the lighter, milder leaf— 
and pay higher prices to get it. That’s why most auc- 
tioneers, buyers and warehousemen prefer Luckies. 
I’ve smoked Luckies myself for 14 years!” 

In buying tobacco, you get what you pay for. And 
independent tobacco experts tell you that Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, the lighter, the 
naturally milder leaf. So smoke the smoke tobacco 


experts smoke. Next time, ask for Lucky Strike. 


Copyright 1941. The American Tobaceo Company 
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